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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of quality Antiques in Scotland 


A fine Antique Queen Anne Oyster Walnut Chest of 
Drawers of good quality. Length 36 inches, height 
35) inches, depth 214 inches. 


An Antique Chippendale Mahogany Cellarette 
of hexagonal shape and with original stand. 
Width 175 inches, height 27; inches. 


A small Antique Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard with shaped bow front. Length 
4 feet 6 inches, height 37 inches, depth at centre 24} inches 


A very artractive Antique Sheraton Mahogany Breakfast Table with finely figured top. An Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Arm Chair with 
The latter measures 45) inches by 40 inches and the table is 29 inches high. upholstered shield shaped back ‘nd opes arms. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone » 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 










CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Friday, April 1st 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT DUTCH PICTURES 


The property of 
THE RT. HON. THE LORD WHARTON BARON TIBOR DE BUDAI 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL BEATTY CAPTAIN E. G. SPENCER CHURCHILL 
JAMES CHRISTIE, ESQ., and others. 





A View of the Vatican and Bridge of St. Angelo, Rome. 34 by 46 inches. Antonio Jolli. 





David and Beersheba. On panel, 46 by 57 inches. Ludovico Pezzeserrato. 


The sale of these pictures will follow that of part of the van Aalst Collection. 


8 KING STREET. ST. JAMES’S. LONDON, S.W.1 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS. LTD. 


Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 











ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique 
Oriental and European Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and Needlework 


A very fine early Transylvanian or Siebenburger rug 
of classic design on a brilliant red field. 
Size 5 ft. 0 in. x 4 ft. 0 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 

















IAN MeNICOL, Fine Art Dealer 


50 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
Douglas 0039 








Oil 


Carse of Gowrie 


by 


J. McIntosh Patrick, R.S.A. 


Canvas 


28 in. x 36 1n 
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ALFRED BROD GALLERY 


ANNUAL 
SPRING EXHIBITION 


of 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTINGS 
OF THE 17th CENTURY 


17th MARCH — 14th APRIL 1960 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W1 


REGENT 7883 



























SPRING EXHIBITION 
March 22—April 9 





EARLY ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 


AND 


Old Master Drawings 






JOHN MANNING 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


DAILY 10—5 SATS. 10—12.30 
Mayfair 4629 














W. & F. C. BONHAM & SONS 


(Estd. 1793 — Auctioneers and Valuers) 
MONTPELIER GALLERIES, MONTPELIER STREET, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7. 

Telephone : KNIghtsbridge 9161 


SALE BY AUCTION 


THURSDAY, 10th MARCH, 1960 
at 11 a.m. 


An Important Collection of selected Pictures, all by 
eminent painters of the British and European Schools, 
including JOHAN LaRSON; HouBEN; MICHAU; MAURICE 
Levis; DRoOoOcHSLOOT; DELACROIX; HERBSTHOFFER; 
GRIFFIER; MOLENAER; GUERCINO; FF. Poursus; 
MarieEscHi. Also an interesting panel c. 1600, showing 
the Old Charterhouse. 


ON VIEW: 
Monday, 7th March, 12 noon — 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, 8th March, 9.30 am. — 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, 9th March, 9.30 am. — 3 p.m. 


TUESDAY, 29th MARCH, 1960 
at 5.30 p.m. 

4th EVENING SALE of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE 

by well-known contemporary painters. 


Further details and catalogues obtainable 
at the above Galleries. 




























March Exhibitions 


Opening March 4th, Closing March 24th 





CLAUDE ROGERS 


Recent Paintings 


EARL HAIG 


Recent Work 


ANNE DUNN 


Drawings & Watercolours 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQ., LONDON 


























DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIith—XIXth CENTURIES 






GIOVANNI - PAOLO 
PANNINI 
Capriccio with 
Roman Ruins 


Pen and watercolour 
12 in. x 84 in. 




















YVONNE FFRENCH 


7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNightsbridge 6880 


View by appointment only 








































APPLEBY BROTHERS 





A Portrait of GEORGE STEPHENSON 
by 
H. P. BRIGGS, R.A. 
Canvas 36 x 28 in. 
Engraved by C. Turner, A.R.A. 


27 WILLIAM IV STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 2509 

















FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 











A Tudor bedstead comparable to the Great Bed of Ware, originally 
from Lovely Hall and lately from the Holme near Burnley. Height 
7 ft., length 6 ft. 8 ins., width 5 ft. 3 ins. Illustrated in Shaw's 
‘Specimens of Ancient Furniture’’. The tester has now been restored 
and this unique bedstead may be inspected by appointment in London. 


Write Box No. 115 
Apollo Magazine, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS === 


Established 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A.(Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.1. 
H, —_ ag F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour, BE. Peck, F.ALL 
Harry C. i Spencer 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 
SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 
Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


Forthcoming Country House Sales 


Thursday and Friday, 17th and 18th March: The Contents 
of FELLEY PRIORY, near Mansfield, Notts., for 
C. A. M, Oakes, Esq. Catalogue 2/-. 

Wednesday, 23rd March: THE SEACROFT HOTEL, 
Skegness. Sale of a Large Quantity of Bedroom 
Furniture (owing to the re-furnishing of the bedrooms). 
By Order of the Directors. 

Thursday and Friday, 31st March and ist April: Two-day 
Sale of the Contents of CLAXBY HALL, Alford, Lincs., 
for the Executors of Mrs. H. M. Rawnsley. Illustrated 
Catalogue 2/6. 

Thursday, 21st April: A large Portion of the contents of 
OSSINGTON HALL, Newark, Notts., for Colonel 
W. M. E. Denison. Illustrated Catalogue 2/6. 

April-May: Sale of Furniture, Porcelain, Objects of Vertu, 
(surplus to requirements) at HOOTON PAGNELL 
HALL, near Doncaster, for Mrs. Warde-Norbury. 
Catalogue 2/6, 

20, THE SQUARE, RETFORD, NOTTS. 
Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 
4, PARADISE STREET, SHEFFIELD 
Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 
91, BRIDGE STREET, WORKSOP, NOTTS. 


Telephone : 347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 





























DELIEB 
ANTIQUES 
LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN 
COLLECTORS’ SILVER 


ANNOUNCE that they are issuing Monthly 
Bulletins. The March number will contain an 
article on GENERAL SILVER. 


These will automatically be sent to those 
people already on their mailing list, but new 
customers should write for them and they will 
be sent free on application. Please state your 
name and address clearly. 


STRONG ROOM 29 
LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
LONDON, W.C.2 CHA 4947 














CATAN 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Savonnerie. Louis XVI period. Blue and black background 
with centre of flowers in various colours. 4 m. square. 


129 Champs Elysées. Paris Balzac 41-71 


























INTERNATIONALLY 
Famous for 


Fine Carpets 


A Fine Antique Bergam from 

Asia Minor, size 8 ft. 9 ins. 

by 3 ft. 4 ins. Ref. 49497. 
Price £265. 

Available at time of going 
fo press. 


The House of Perez GLASGOW 


BRISTOL 
112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 THE NETHERLANDS 


Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 


Vii 




















JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Bamboo Trees with Horses Keith Michell 


Painting 20 x 24 in. 


BRUNO BRUNI 
24th Feb.—12th March 


KEITH MICHELL 
16th March—2nd April 


60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 











GALERIE H. LE GENDRE 


31, RUE GUENEGAUD, PARIS 6° 
DAN. 20-76 


CHU TEH-CHUN 


Recent Paintings 


Opening 16th March till 
April 9th 
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PARTURIER 


Ist to 14th March inclusive 


GALERIE ANDRE WEIL 


26 AVENUE MATIGNON, PARIS 8° 





MODERN ART FROM FINLAND 
Viking Forsstrom 
Olavi Haarala 


Eero Kumlin 
Eino Ruutsalo 


MARCH 5th — APRIL 3rd 


Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W.3 





























February 29th to March 19th 


COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS’ 
EXHIBITION 


March 21st to April 9th 
LEONARD WYATT 
GWYNETH JOHNSTONE 


MELA SPIRA 
PAINTINGS 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Datly 10—6 Sats 10—1 


























Painting by Clemente 


Schettini 
Tryggvadottir 
Van Haardt 


Rawlinson 
Rodillon 


permanently on view 


Adamowicz 
Alcopley 


y 


New Paintings 
From March 4th—23rd 
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ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 





Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 














BUSINESS WANTED 


Retired business man (private collector) wishes to purchase established 
antiques business with good reputation and connections in London—good-class 
county district or tourist centre. Cash available for outright purchase—or 
would consider partnership. Continuation or advice of present owner 
desirable by arrangement. Box No. 110, Apollo, 10 Vigo St., London, W.1. 























Gorringe’s Auction Galleries 
Lewes - Sussex 


MARCH 8th and 9th, at 10.30 a.m. EACH DAY 
OLD ENGLISH AND MODERN FURNITURE. ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS. PORCELAIN. GLASS. WORKS 
OF ART. OBJECTS OF ANTIQUITY. SILVER PLATE 
AND PLATED GOODS, AND NUMEROUS EFFECTS. 


On View Friday and Saturday, March 4th and 5th 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Catalogues 1/- from the Auctioneers 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


15 NORTH STREET, LEWES 
(Tel. 503), and Branches 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
SALES CONDUCTED IN_ PRIVATE’ RESIDENCES 





ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 











MARCH 17 — APRIL 18 


MARY 
OPPENHEIM 


Paintings and 


™. TEMPLE 
GALLERY 


8 Sloane St., Knightsbridge 
S.W.1 BELgravia 6639 





Experiments in Materials 


























GALERIE EUROPE 


22 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6 
ODE : 66-75 


F. LEGER 


Paintings from 1919—1955 
Open from Ist to 3lst March, 1960 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Nr. A.A. offices Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford 


























WRITE for Free Illustrated Lists 
ANTIQUE PORCELAIN 
Export : Approval 
Old Hall Gallery Limited : Iden : Rye : Sussex 


























Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 














WANTED 


63. a line. Minimum 24s. 
KEN WEBSTER 
17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc, Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and 
Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring Regent 3021, and arrange for an experienced 
valuer to call. Personal visits also welcome to London showrooms. 


B. A. SEABY, LTD. 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 Langham 3677 


Highest Prices Paid for Coins and Medals, especially collections and 
gold. Catalogue of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletin, 6d. 


RUTLAND LTD. 

180 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 Ken. 0139 
Interested to buy all early sporting paintings, Wootton, Sartorius, 
Chalon, etc. 


BOX No. 120 

Apollo Magazine, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Experienced Secretary, book-keeper, car driver is anxious to get 
employment in any capacity in antique business in London. 











70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone : Oxford 44197 








FINE TAPESTRIES 
SAVONNERIE and 


AUBUSSON 
CARPETS, 


NEEDLEWORK 
and BROCADES, 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


One of a set 
of four Flemish 
Renaissance 
Tapestries. 

















OPHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE : GROSVENOR SQUARE 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 











CATHLEEN MANN 


PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOURS AND DRAWINGS 
Until 12th March 





RECENT PAINTINGS BY 
LAZZARO DONATI 
THE FLORENTINE PAINTER 


3—19 March 
FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 





DAILY 10—6 SATURDAY 10—1 
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APOLLO 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 
10 Vico STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: REGent 1084-5 
Price: 5s. U.S.A. $1.00 Subscription Rates: £4 10 0 per annum ; U.S.A. $16.00 


Volume LXXI. No. 421 March 1960 


Current Shows and Comments. By HorRAcE SHIPP ... -_ dave pe “ 61 
The Great Bed of Ware Revisited. By Cyrit G. E. BUNT 63 
The Pickering Cup—Part II. By Dr. N. M. PENZER ... ata 
Theophilus Smith, Potter, of Tunstall. md E. N. STRETTON ... 
Paysage de France. By HorRAcE SHIPP . 
An Aztec Figure of the XVIth sehen By Cyrit G. E. BUNT 
The Art of Cathleen Mann.. ms 
The Van Aalst Sale at Christie’s ... cs ins be es 
A Notable Collection of English Silver. By R. P. T. CAME ... 
Spring Exhibition at the Brod Gallery . 
News and Views from New York, Paris, Brussels and London: 
New York Notes. By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ ... 
Modern Art in Paris, Brussels and London. By oe Yves Mock 


News from London Galleries. By HORACE SHIPP . 
Correspondence ve —_ me 


The Library Shelf ... 
Sale Room Prices ... sus ot wm 
ON COVER 
View of Paris by Antoine Vollon. 
In the possession of the Terry-Engell Galleries, 8 Bury St., S.W.1. 
Paris Agent: Societe Francaise de Régies. Siege Social: 





2 rue du Colonel-Driant, Paris, 1°" 


Bureaux and Correspondence: 107 Rue de Paris, Meudon (S. & O.) OBS 43-68. 
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LONDON 


43 Museum Street S. J. SHRUBSOLE LTD ao Bt 


Ww.c.1 New York City 
HOLborn 2712 Plaza 3-8920 


London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


FINE GEORGE III 
EPERGNE 


An excellent 
example by the 
noted Epergne 

maker 
Thomas Powell. 
London, 1765. 
Height 133 in. 
each member 
hallmarked. 


Member of the 
Art and Antique 
Dealers’ League 


of America 

















SOTHEBY’S 


FOUNDED 1744 


announce the Sale on Thursday, 24th March, of 


AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
the property of 
A LADY 





A Henry VIII Maidenhead Spoon. A Queen Anne hot water jug by Richard Bayley. 
Maker's mark a fringed S, London, 1535. London, 1713. 6% in. 


A set of three George II Escallop Shells, by Paul de Lamerie, A George I Caster by Augustine Courtauld, 
43 in. wide. London, 1732. London, 1726. 84 in. 


Illustrated Catalogue (37 plates) 12/6d. Plain Catalogue 6d. post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, Londou 


xiii 




















By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth I] 





By Appowmtment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mary 
the Queen Mother 


LTD 
93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO and at 138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 








CHARLES II BEAKER 
LONDON 1679 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the Britisn Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


SURE EYE, SURE HAND 


N the interpretation of music “attack” is invari- 
ably regarded as a virtue, connoting in singer or 
instrumentalist that sureness, freedom from hesitan- 
cy, and courage which puts the listener at ease from 
the first chord struck. In painting, these latter days, 
one all too often wonders whether it is a virtue at 
all. Several of the current exhibitions in the London 
galleries pose the question. Foremost among them, 
where the quality is at its most conspicuous, is the 
“Homage to Matthew Smith” at Arthur Tooth’s, 
but here, happily, the answer is a definite “Yes”. 
So it is at the exhibition—also a Memorial Retro- 
spective one—of his disciple, Cathleen Mann, at the 
O’Hana Gallery. What of Yvonne Mottet at Wil- 
denstein’s ? What of Otway McCannell at the 
recently opened Portal Gallery ? Happily my terms 
of reference in these columns let me out of decision 
about the many abstractionists and action painters 
who seem to me to have the quality of attack as 
the alpha and omega of their accomplishment. I confess 
myself merely stunned by these explosions of paint, 
or paint mixed with concrete in the latest fashion, 
so withhold judgement where more resilient spirits 
balance vice and virtue. 

Indeed, the quality of my mind is so determinedly 
quietist that while I pay the most earnest tribute to 
Matthew Smith himself, that most scholarly of 
attackers, he has never been a favourite artist with 
me, save in the more gentle watercolours. The loan 
exhibition at Tooth’s is devoted entirely to the oils: 
twenty-six of them, many of the most characteristic 
and chosen for that reason. It claims only to be 
a supplement to the Retrospective in 1953 at the 
Tate Gallery. There is, in fact, an interesting 
paradox in the discrepancy between the artist and 
the man ; for he was always reticent about his work. 
The blaze of his colour, the firmness of his forms, 
the daring of his colour effects, the vigour of his 
brush-strokes, would lead one to assume that there 
could be no reticence anywhere in the painter. But, 
there was, as all who knew him personally testify. 
That man of the theatre, Romain Rolland, who laid down the 
principle that art to be truly successful needed joy, energy, 
and intelligence, and throughout these singing canvases those 
qualities are manifest. Ripeness is enough ; lusciousness, 
joie de vivre: Renoir himself appears timid and pallid beside 
them, his Impressionist broken line tentative in face of these 
majestic sweeps of pure pigment. Away from their com- 
pelling power I incline to feel that they have the fault of 
their own virtue and that they may be coarse. 

Something of a similar blaze of colour, a like emphasis 
of form marks the exhibitions of the work of Yvonne Mottet 
at Wildenstein’s. As the wife of Lorjou she is caught up 
in the vortex of that revolt of the figurative in France which 
has been—not very exactly—given the title of Neo-Realist. 
It is only such in contrast to Ecole de Paris abstraction 
against which it reacted and anyway the artists are too in- 
dividual to warrant a label. Yvonne Mottet has won for 
herself a place in Europe and America, and she has won it 
literally on the strength of her colour. Here, too, is attack. 
She is even more violent than Matthew Smith would ever 
be, for her colour is fiercer, its juxtapositions more challeng- 


By HORACE SHIPP 








Porte St. Denis, Paris. By David Cox. Watercolour, 145 x 108 in. 


At fohn Manning’s Gallery, Bond Street. 


ing. There are more deliberately discordant passages, cruder 
combinations. Often she puts a plain background and then 
a horizontal plane of its contrasting colour: orange against 
purple ; red against a biting green. The forms and colours 
of the Still Life objects she depicts in this dazzling setting 
do nothing to harmonize it ; rather the contrary. Practically 
all her work in this exhibition is Still Life, flowers and fruits 
chiefly, transposed into this high colour key. A room full 


In this issue after a lapse of some three years, a resumption 
is made of reporting a selection of the more important prices 
realised in the sale rooms. Sale Room Prices appear this 
month on page 87. 

The April number of APOLLO will be an enlarged edition 
with a gold cover. The contents will include Part II of 


Dr. N. M. Penzer’s important series on silver Steeple Cups 
and also Part II of Mr. Hugh Tait’s report of the Bow 
Exhibition at the British Museum. 

Apart from these two articles and the usual well known 
features, it is expected to be able to include articles on 
Furniture, Silver Caddy Spoons, Glass and fapanese Lacquer. 
—EDITOR. 








APOLLO 


of it is thus a bit overpowering, but it would be fair to 
remember that one of these pictures in the right modernist 
setting on a plain wall in isolation would possess appeal. 

This time, however, I felt certain that, for all their femin- 
inity and the echo of her original training as a designer of 
textiles, Yvonne Mottet’s work had an element of coarseness. 
One figure subject, Clown, where there was softer colour, 
evidence of underlying draughtsmanship, and an unwonted 
subtlety, was a welcome relief. In her case the attack 
is so vehement that it carries her beyond her objective. 

We stand on surer ground among the Impressionists and 
more discreet Post-Impressionists at Lefevre. Monet’s L’Eglise 
de Pourville, Temps de Neige (one of even his loveliest works) ; 
the two Camille Pissarros ; Renoir’s Port de la Rochelle ; 
or Signac’s watercolour of the same two towers from the sea ; 
Boudin’s Le Port de Camaret or a surprising little landscape 
Les Falaises, Maree Basse by Odilon Redon: Vuillard’s large 
Portrait of Princess Bibesco (perhaps, for I did not really 
feel any response to this, and can well believe that Vuillard 
himself didn’t): the whole exhibition is full of exciting and 
lovely things. Although the element of direct inspiration 
is never missing in this Impressionist and Intimiste work— 
indeed, its immediate derivation from nature removes from 
it any charge of being an essay in paint—yet one is conscious 
of the scholarliness which lies behind it. We cannot feel that 
the artist has been carried away by excitement. There is 
attack, but it is cool, calm, held in check by the demand which 
truth to nature’s own visual effects places upon the artist who 
acepts her dictates. But the result is a beauty like nature’s 
own ; not a studio wrought upsurge of expressionism. With 
a charming little Edvard Munch we are drawing nearer to 
that mood, though here it results from brilliant sketchiness. 

We can almost watch these processes in the studios of the 
artists in the impressive exhibition of drawings and water- 
colours at Marlborough Fine Arts. The watching is made 
easier by the skilful hanging of whole groups of each master’s 
works together, so that we evaluate Picasso and Matisse, 
Rouault or Klee, in their varied phases of the modern manner, 
and can set them against, say, Signac, Degas or Cezanne, or 
the experiment of Cubism by Albert Gliezes or Leger. 
Almost all the great names seem to be here. Now and again 
a work of supreme importance stands out. Such is Van 
Gogh’s bold charcoal and wash drawing of a Gleaner—here, 
indeed, is the sureness of genius—or Odilon Redon’s im- 
pressive Eve. By chance both here and at the Lefevre Ex- 
hibition are early portrait drawings by Toulouse-Lautrec, 
large and a little pedestrian if we are judging by the freedom 
of the work he was ultimately to do. 


ROBERT MEDLEY AT THE LEICESTER 


Few artists are more satisfying in their ability to set down 
with immediacy an impression and at the same time convey 
the feeling that they have given a considered statement, than 
Robert Medley. Actually this quality, as we have seen, 
comes from careful underlying scholarliness ; the restraint 
which allows the mind to play its full part in creation, and 
the long practice which causes the eye to see and the hand 
to obey. Robert Medley is by repute a slow worker: it is 
several years since his last exhibition. One can well believe 
that the works shown are chosen from many rejected by him, 
for there is a feeling of essentials about them. This capacity 
for understatement makes his art very English. There is no 
fierce colour, no exaggeration of form, no kind of gimmick. 
He takes a subject as unpromising as a Factory at Sheffield 
or a Cement Works at Gravesend, and without any romanti- 
cising, by a concentration on the most expressive forms and 
tones achieves his aim. Nothing is so defined that it can 


be even called representation, yet it is much too true to 
and linked with visual appearance to be considered abstract. 
The tension between the two is perfectly held. I would say 
that he has not yet found a method of saying “tree” as clearly 
and confidently as he can say “figure” or “chimney”, but 
whatever his subject there is this satisfying sense of crafts- 
manship which does not rely upon chance. 

So there is in quite another way with that hardy veteran, 
Otway McCannell, who has an exhibition at the recently 
opened Portal Gallery in Grafton Street. His trouble—one 
rare enough these days—is that he thinks too much. The 
result is that there is an air of too much contrivance about 
these patterned pieces: the monolithic heads called Superman 
looking like contemporary skyscrapers, the Ageless Hills al- 
most as solid in paint as they are in themselves. Sometimes 
he is frankly abstract but he is at his best when he chooses 
a theme from nature which possesses his own rugged strength 
and proceeds to transmute it into a bold pattern and to paint 
it in a thick impasto. His current pictures are, on the whole, 
small, and could afford to be large in scale. (Again a rare 
phenomenon, for we are so used now to seeing at wall-size 
what could be accommodated within a 20 by 30 canvas). 


INTERNATIONAL CHOICE AT THE KAPLAN 

A very large mixed show at the Kaplan Gallery shows 
such variety that the mind has to be readjusted with almost 
every artist, but in all this diversity there was a good deal 
of rewarding sureness of purpose. It must be confessed that 
the veterans proved the most satisfying, and the main im- 
pression was made by the power of the Epstein bronzes, a 
large study Spanish Women by Gontcharova which belonged 
to more than forty years ago, and, among newcomers, the 
contemporary Indian work of Tyeb Mehta, the Cubism of 
Duilio Barnabe (though the designed values here are too 
stressed) and, above all, a very beautiful and exciting grey 
and silver Landscape with Fig Trees by Anthony Harrison. 
This last is individual in its vision of nature and betokens an 
artist to watch. The Epstein groups, characteristic of the 
attist’s portrait studies, are magnificent, especially when he is 
dealing with rugged male types. The Churchill and Somerset 
Maughan are among them. Another sculptor included is 
a Greek, Costa Coulentianos, and his horizontal figures of 
acrobats simplified down to fundamental rhythms in cast 
iron, strike an interesting new note. A few paintings by 
Robert Colquhoun and Robert Macbryde are included, and 
these two Glasgow artists are to have the next exhibition 
at the Gallery. Whilst accepting their mastery of their par- 
ticular idiom I have long known that it is not for me, any 
more than the stuff and nonsense of Enrico Baj who is also 
in the current International show. 


STRENGTH WITHOUT STRAIN 

To end on a note of quietude among the English Water- 
colours and Drawings at the John Manning Gallery in New 
Bond Street. This delightful exhibition, extending from some 
cartoons for decoration by Sir James Thornhill to the anec- 
dotal men at the end of the XIXth century, is memorable 
for a number of drawings by that schoolmasterly critic- 
moralist, John Ruskin. And how good they are! The plant 
studies, fragments of leaves and flowers carried out in ink 
and wash, are delightful enough, and one little sketch of rock 
and mountain scenery embodies all his theory and teaching. 
Ruskin, whatever his prejudices, knew exactly what it was which 
gave an artist the power to interpret nature. Almost every- 
thing in this exhibition of the English water-colourists whom 
he understood and loved and the group of old master draw- 
ings also included would have earned his approval. For all 
their reticence these artists also work with unerring power. 
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The marquetry decorated back showing the two panels of coloured woods depicting a 
Tudor mansion with swans on the ornamental waters. 





THE GREAT BED OF WARE REVISITED 


HE Bard of Avon, in his Twelfth Night, puts into the 

mouth of Sir Toby Belch, that reckless, roistering, jolly 
knight, the following words of advice to stupid Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek on the latter’s courtship of his niece Olivia: 
“Write . . . as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, 
although the sheet were big enough for the bed of Ware 
in England”. 

These punning words, written by the Immortal Bard in 
the year 1601, bear evidence that the famous Great Bed of 
Ware was sufficiently well known at that date to make the 
words readily understood and pointed in their application. 

Originally, it is alleged, it was the great attraction, if not 
the most treasured possession, of Ware Park in Hertford- 
shire, the Stately Home of the Fanshaw family, to which 
people were in the habit of making pilgrimages in order to 
gaze with wonder at this curiosity, the most celebrated piece 
of Elizabethan furniture extant. 

It is without doubt the largest “four-poster” ever con- 


The Great Bed 
of Ware: carved 
and inlaid oak 
with remains of 
colour. 

Ht. 8 ft. 9 ins.; 
Width 10 ft. 82 ins. 
Depth 11 ft. 1 in. 
Late XVIth 
century. 















By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 


structed, 8 ft. 9 ins. in height, 10 ft. 8 in. in length and 
width and is popularly alleged that it will (at a pinch) ac- 
commodate twelve people. Indeed Sir Henry Chauncey 
relates that “six citizens and their wives came from London” 
and slept therein”. 

It is considered to date from about the year 1590 and to 
have been possibly made for Sir Henry Fanshaw of Ware 
Park, a notable collector of art works. But is is more likely 
to have been made for his father Thomas, since Sir Henry 
only inherited the Park in 1601, the very year Shakespeare 
wrote, when the bed was already ten years old and famous. 

Like all Elizabethan beds it is of elaborately carved oak 
with inlaid and painted decoration and is of fine workman- 
ship and good proportions (although at a later period it has 
been reduced in height). A tribute to its quality is paid by 
Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, who speaks of it as “well 
kerved bedsteade”. It is of a period when the testers of 
drapery was giving place to the rigid Elizabethan type of 














tester—a canopy supported on bulbous pillars with square 
plinths below. 

Its marquetry-decorated back—a feature of Tudor beds— 
is decorated with terminal figures flanked by pilasters with 
composite capitals and round arcading enclosing panels in- 
laid with coloured woods depicting a Tudor mansion with 
swans on ornamental waters in the foreground. 

The posts are richly carved and of architectural style and 
it will be seen that in the upper part is evidence that, about 
a century later it was curtailed to fit a lower apartment. It 
was moved from the great house in the XVIIIth century, 
first to the Crown Inn and in 1764 to the Saracen’s Head, 
nearby, and eventually to a shed near Rye House, renowned 


S has already been pointed out, the Pickering Cup, quite 

apart from it being one of the outstanding existing 
examples of Tudor plate, is of very considerable historic 
interest. 

It belongs to the early days of the Court of Burgesses 
which was not actually abolished until the present century. 
‘The Court of Burgesses Scheme, 1901” made under the 
London Government Act of 1899, abolished the Court and 
transferred its powers and duties which had become almost 
nominal to the Westminster City Council. Prior to its aboli- 
tion, the Court of Burgesses, in July 1901, formally presented 
its plate voluntarily to the City Council. Chief among this 
plate was the Pickering Cup. Today it is kept in West- 
minster City Hall, where it can be seen on request. For a 
full account of the history of the Court, reference should be 
made to W. H. Manchée, The Westminster City Fathers, 
1924. Owing to the fact that so little is known of the donor, 
due to a break in the Minute-books from 1615 to 1705 and 
the loss of the early volumes of Court records, an attempt is 
made in the present article to assemble what scraps of in- 
formation one can find about Pickering, his life and environ- 
ment. The result will, it is felt, interest the antiquarian 
rather than the silver enthusiast, but we trust, however, that 
the dry bones of contemporary documents will shed just a 
little more light on the generous-hearted Maurice. 

Westminster, the political capital, had been under the 
authority of the Abbot until the suppression of the monas- 
teries in 1539-40, when the Monastery of Westminster was 
converted into a secular college, headed by a Dean. After 
a temporary restoration to its ancient position during the 
reign of Mary, it was reduced by Elizabeth to a Collegiate 
Church. The Dean and Chapter, however, continued to 
enjoy all the rights and privileges which the old Abbey had 
held. The Court of Burgesses was created in 1585, by “An 
Act for the good government of the City or Borough of 
Westminster in the County of Middlesex.” The main purpose 
of the act was to create in Westminster a civic government 
somewhat similar to that of the City of London. Whereas 
in the City of London, however, the Court of Common 
Council consisted of a number of Aldermen and Commoners 
elected by the direct vote of the citizens, and a Lord Mayor 
elected from the Aldermen who had served the office of 
Sheriff, the Court of Burgesses consisted of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary appointed by the Crown (i.e. the Dean of West- 
minster) and a certain number of persons appointed by him 
or by his nominee, so that in the constitution of this Court, 
the citizen had no voice whatever. The Dean, the High 
Stewart or the latter’s deputy acted as president, with the 
Burgesses (twelve in number) and their assistants (also twelve) 
as jurors completing the Court as a whole. 
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for the famous plot against Charles Stuart. 

It is now in dignified retirement at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. But in the course of its long history as a show- 
piece we may rest assured that all kinds of travellers and 
many strange bed-fellows must have slept, or at least rested 
beneath its finely carved canopy—as witness the innumerable 
initials carved all over the softer wooden parts, all dating 
from its less exalted status.: In its palmy days, with its 
original draperies of velvet, silk or finely embroidered linen 
it must have been a fine piece of furniture indeed. But any 
such addition now, would obscure its beauty and deprive it 
of dignity. 





By Dr. N. M. PENZER 


From references in contemporary documents, Pickering 
is known to have been one of the original Assistant Burgesses 
in 1585, Chief Burgess in 1601, and a Burgess at the time 
of his death in 1604. 

Thanks largely to the help of Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, 
Keeper of the Muniments and Library at Westminster Abbey, 
we are able to piece together a very brief outline of Picker- 
ing’s life. Certain facts are now revealed for the first time. 
We first hear of “Mores Pickering” in 1570 in connection 
with an acquittance from an unnamed goldsmith (West". 
Abb. Mun‘. 38926) where he is described as “Servant to 
M'. Dean”, ic. Dean Gabriel Goodman. The term 
“Servant” merely means that he was one of the Dean’s house- 
hold of young men of good birth. What exactly his position 
was at this time is not known. He was, however, soon to 
become Keeper of the Gate House Prison, a post which was 
in the gift of the Dean and Chapter, and may be compared 
with that of Constable of the Tower. Originally built in 
the time of Edward III as the principal entrance to the 
Monastery it stood approximately at a point where Tothill 
and Victoria streets meet, near the present Westminster 
Column. It consisted of two arches with chambers over 
them. After the Reformation one became the Bishop of 
London’s prison for convicted clergy, and the other the 
public prison of Westminster. One of the arches led into 
Dean’s Yard and the west entrance of the Abbey, while the 
other led direct to Tothill street. Near the Gate House was 
the almonry where the monastic arms were distributed, and 
where by Sept. 1476 Caxton had his printing press at the 
sign of the Red Pale. As we shall see later, Pickering leased 
a garden here in 1587. 

According to the Lease Book (V. 35) the lease of the 
Keepership of the Gate House Prison was granted to one 
John Parloure (Parlour or Parler) in March 1561, and in 
May 1563 (Lease Bk. V. 88b) the lease of the building itself 
was granted to Parlour and Joan his wife. They had two 
sons—Hugh who was married and lived at Plumstead with 
his son Edmond, and Michell (?Michael) described as a 
Citizen and Clothworker of London. John Parlour died in 
1571 and his burial is entered in St. Margaret’s Registers, 
p. 423, for Nov. 24th of that year. On Sept. 9th, 1572 
Maurice Pickering married Parlour’s widow, Joan (St. 
Margaret’s Reg. Marriages p. 288), but whether Joan and 
her children moved into Dean Goodman’s house is not 
related. It seems more probable that Pickering would have 
left the Deaa and resided in Parlour’s house until he could 
find one for himself. We shall return to this question later. 
Pickering seems to have transferred his allegiance (so to 
speak) from the Abbey to St. Margarets, for in June 1572 
he had been given the “Office of Virgership” at a fee of 





PICKERING CUP 


Fig. I. The Ruins of the Gate House Prison. 
From M. E. C. Walcott, The Memorials of Westminster, 1851. 


£6 13 4 (Lease Bk. VI 102b), an office which he held until 
1589. The Grant contained a clause that he could serve by 
deputy “in case of sickness or urgent need”. He acquired 
a pew in the church, and now begins to sign the Accounts 
as a prominent parishioner. In 1586 he was one of the 
Churchwardens and several of his gifts are mentioned in an 
Inventory of the Church Plate. He was clearly in comfort- 
able circumstances and was held in respect, being referred 
to in official documents as “Gent.” a term not lightly bestowed 
in those days. He had lent the Dean and Chapter £40 for 
the use of the college and had received a bond of repayment 
in Feb. 1573/4. The date of his entering on the office of 
Keeper of the Gate House is unrecorded, but we can conclude 
that he succeeded Parlour as Keeper very soon after marry- 
ing his widow. In a document addressed to Sir William 
Cecil in 1580, Pickering wrote: “My predecessor and my 
wief and I have kept this offis of the Gatehouse this XXIII 
yeares and upwards”. Assuming that Parlour was Keeper 
for a few years before his lease of 1561 the period wou!ld be 
correct, especially if there was no interregnum. It was not 
until Dec. 3rd 1587 that Pickering, his wife and her son 
Hugh Parlour acquired the lease of the “prison house or 


Fig. II. Sketch of the north side of the Abbey by 
Wenceslaus Hollar. 


From the Pepys collection at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Undated, but c. 1600-5. By courtesy of the Librarian. 


gaol called the Gatehouse” for 40 years. At the same time 
they were granted the lease of a garden in the Almonry— 
also for 40 years. Pickering appears to have been living in 
a house adjoining the Gate House, for in the Abbey Muni- 
ments 6118 of Jan. 10th 1590 we read of a lease from the 
Bishop of London “to Michell Parler, Citizen & Clothworker 
of London, of the house between the Gatehouse and Convict 
Prison in the tenure or Morrys Pickeringe during the lives of 
Johan Pickeringe wife of said Morrys Pickeringe, Hugh 
Parler of Plumstead, Co. Kent. and Edmond Parler his son 
during the life of the longest liver of them”. Four months 
later, however, Pickering and his wife obtained a lease of 
Masons’ Lodge for 40 years (Lease Bk. VII. 105b.). This 
was a well-known house, traditionally the Lodge of the 
original masons who built the Abbey Church, which nestled 
This and the 


right under the north front of the Abbey. 
adjoining houses were always omitted for artistic reasons in 
prints of the Abbey, but they appear in a most interesting 
pen-and-ink sketch of c. 1660-5 by the accurate Hollar 
(1607-1677) from the Pepys collection at Magdalene College, 


Cambridge. Pepys knew Hollar’s maps well (see Diary, Nov. 
22nd 1666 and June 9th 1667) although there appears to be 
no record as to when he acquired the sketch.' He was also 
well acquainted with the Gate House, for friends of his 
actually lived there (July 25th 1660), and he sometimes took 
his morning draught at an alehouse near by (Apl. 29th 1663). 
He was also to know the inside of the prison for on June 25th 
1689 he was committed to the Gate House on a charge of 
giving information to the French. In his Memorials of 
Westminster, M. E. C. Walcott gives an interesting list of 
notable and notorious people who have from time to time 
been immured within its walls (see New Edition, 1851, pp. 
273-277). Returning to the Hollar sketch, it is unfortunate 
that it ends abruptly at the west end of the Abbey, so that 
neither the Gate House nor the adjoining buildings appear. 
Thus we are particularly lucky in being able to consult an 
oil painting of c. 1734-40 which, through the generosity of the 
late Lord Wakefield, now hangs in the library of Westminster 
Abbey. It was painted by the somewhat obscure landscape 
painter William James, and shows the North Front of the 
Abbey with all the adjoining houses. The Gate House can 
be seen to the west of the Abbey, standing rather far back. 
It is the only known picture of it, otherwise than in ruins. 
By using Hollar’s sketch and James’ painting in conjunction 

1In the Pepys Library at Magdalene, Cambridge, it ferms No 
2972 of London and Westminster, Vol. 1, p. 187(a). Its size is 
113/,, in. x 61/, in. There is also another Hollar sketch of the 


West Front in the same volume. It is reproduced in A, M, Hind, 
Wenceslaus Hollar, p. 22, Pl. x. 








Fig. III. 


we can see Pickering’s house both in its original state and 
after rebuilding. A word, however, must first be said about 
the curjous painting of William James. As is well known, 
Sir Christopher Wren wished to add a central tower and 
spire to the Abbey, but although various designs had been 
drawn the scheme was temporarily dropped owing to Wren’s 
death in 1723. In 1734, however, Nicholas Hawksmoor was 
commissioned to complete the Western Towers, but he died 
two years later and left them to be completed by his suc- 
cessor, John James. Mr. Lawrence Tanner, to whom we 
owe this information, suggested (in the Times, Aug. 4th, 
1932) that he was very possibly related to William James 
who may have been asked to paint his picture to give some 
idea of the general effect of the contemplated additions. As 
the Prebendal and other houses were al! pulled down between 
June and December 1740 we are able to date the painting 
accurately as c. 1734-40. Although some eighty years separ- 
ates the sketch from the painting, we see that both show 
three distinct buildings. These will be briefly discussed. 
The house next the north porch of the Abbey has six win- 
dows on the upper floor (in the sketch) or nine windows 
with trees in front (in the painting). It was a house 
of considerable interest, and embodied much of the mediaeval 
Sacrist’s building. Of the various Prebendaries who occupied 
it, the first of interest to us is Dr. Bulkeley who was there 
in 1590. This, it will be remembered, was also the date of 
the 40 year lease to Pickering of Masons’ Lodge, the house 
next door. In 1592 he and his wife were allowed to have 
“a quill [faucet or tap] of water at their own costs to their 
new house” from their next door neighbour, Dr. Bulkeley. 
In 1613 Dr. Bulkeley had surrendered the house to the Dean 
and Chapter, and it was let first to William Man, the col- 
lector of the Abbey, then in 1621 to the future Archbishop 
Laud, and after that to Dr. Robert South who in 1663 had 
been made Prebendary, declining an offer of the Deanery in 
1713. By a strange irony of history the disinterred bodies 
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Painting of the north side of the Abbey, by William James, c. 1734-40. 
By courtesy of the Keep of the Muniments and Library of Westminster Abbey. 


of the Commonwealth leaders were thrown into a pit near 
Laud’s backdoor! 

So much for the house of Pickering’s neighbour. His own 
house, Masons’ Lodge, was, as we have seen, on a 40 years 
lease from 1590. He appears to have remained there until 
his death in 1604. He left the lease to Edmond, son of 
Hugh Parlour, his step-son. A renewal of the lease was 
granted to him and his father on Nov. Sth 1604 for 254 
years, but Edmund sold the remainder of the lease to Dame 
Mary Varney (Verney), widow of Sir Edmund Varney for £180 
(Lease Bk. X. fol. 172). She, however, surrendered it to Sir 
Edward Zouche on Nov. 7th 1608 (ditto, X. f. 174b) who on 
Dec. 4th, 1611 also obtained a lease of the Gate House and of 
the office of keeper of the prison (do. XI. f. 23). It was sub- 
sequently let to Sir Dudley Norton. It will be seen that 
there is a gap in the records between the death of Pickering 
and the appointment of Sir Edward Zouche in 1611. As 
Lawrence Tanner suggests in course of correspondence, we 
can assume that the Parlours held the post in the missing 
period. There remains to speak of the house on Pickering’s 
left. In his time it was probably an open space, save, per- 
haps, for a few sheds and outhouses. But soon after his 
death a stable was built on the site and let to William Neile, 
brother of Richard, Dean of Westminster and Archbishop of 
York. But another prebendal house was needed, and this 
was built on the site of the stable. As can be seen from 
the sketch it had three gables with the central portion 
recessed. It was little altered by the time of the painting, 
but meanwhile Pickering’s three-dormered house had been 
entirely rebuilt. Its place was taken by a two-storied building 
divided into three small houses, each with its own front door. 
As we have already seen, all these buildings were cleared 
away in 1740, and all trace of Pickering’s house disappeared 
for ever. His body lies in St. Margaret’s, the church he 
loved so well. 

[Concluded | 
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Fig. I. Boy with Spaniel; Impressed mark T. Smith. Charity; Impressed mark T. Smith. 
Hope. All from the Collection of Mr. Ernest Allman. 






THEOPHILUS SMITH, POTTER, OF TUNSTALL 


OME while ago my attention was drawn by Mr. Ernest 
Allman to two earthenware figures in his collection 
which bear the impressed mark of Theophilus Smith, a potter 
who was working near Tunstall towards the end of the 
XVIIIth century. Early writers such as Pitt in “History of 
Staffordshire” published in 1817 and Simeon Shaw in “A 
History of the Staffordshire Potteries” of 1829 briefly 
mention Theophilus Smith but little is recorded of his life 
and still less of his productions. 

He first comes into prominence in 1788 when on 2nd 
August of that year “Theophilus Smith of Burslem gent. 
and also described as a master potter) purchased the estate 
called the Furlong from Charles Clowes Esq”' to which he 
added the adjoining property of Oldershaws. He then pro- 
ceeded to build a village of some forty cottages, which he 
called Smithfield, complete with shops and an inn, and 

'A History of the Adams Family of North Staffordshire, by 
P. W. L. Adams. (1914). Page 346 
It was originally intended that Part II of Mr. Hugh Tait's 
article entitled “Some Consequences of the Bow Porcelain 
Special Exhibition’ at the British Museum, should appear in 
this issue. It is now scheduled for April, which will be an 
enlarged number, and in its place this article by Mr. Stretton 
has been substituted. 


By E. N. STRETTON 


erected a pottery in the following year. Contemporary 
writers comment on the convenience of its situation close to 
strata of good coal and coarse clay. Smithfield Hall which 
he built for his own occupation was a large mansion with 
two wings one of which contained the coach house with 
stables at the back while the other included a billiard room 
on the upper floor and a dairy on the ground floor. A very 
unusual feature of the property was an open air swimming 
bath, reported to be palatial in its fittings and at that time 
a great novelty as very few country houses had a fixed bath 
indoors let alone an outdoor swimming bath. 

From these facts it appears that Theophilus Smith in 
1788 was already a master potter and a well-to-do one at 
that, but it has not been possible to trace any details of his 
earlier history. In the same year he was a co-trustee with 
Enoch Wood, Ralph Wedgwood, George Rogers and others 
in connection with alterations to the Burslem parish church 
so it may be presumed that he was living in Burslem at that 
date and possibly for some while previously. 

That he was a prominent figure in the district during the 
last decade of the XVIIIth century is evidenced by his name ap- 
pearing with forty other earthenware manufacturers including 
such prominent and well known potters as Josiah Spode, Josiah 
Wedgwood, Enoch Wood and John Davenport as a signatory 











Fig. Il. Candlestick ; Impressed mark T. Smith. 


Gilaisher Collection. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


to not'ces relative to “a proposed Commercial Canal”,* “the 
expediency u>on the intended advance upon Crates”,* ard to 
a reso ution “concerning the dissat’sfaction they, the Manu 
fac-urers of the district had with the conduct of their Secre- 
tary re'ative to their regulations in their manufacture and 
vending of their productions’”’.' 

lt appears, however, that Smith’s affairs did not prosper 
as the London Gazette for 22nd July 1800 contained the 
following notice regarding bankruptcy, “Theophilus Smith, 
Stafford, potter, to surrender Aug 7, 8 and 
Sepi 2, at e'even, at the Talbot Inn in Mra;:on, Salep. 
Attornies, Messrs. Dicken and Warren, of Drayton”. It is 
p-obab!e that Smith’s bankruptcy was partially due to the 
fact that he neglected business matters owing to domestic 
troub'e with his wife, whom he suspected of having an in- 
fatuation for a friend of his, Peter Wainwright, a Liverpool! 
merchant. On June 29th, 1800, he attempted to murder 
Wainwright and a very full report appeared subsequently in 


of Tuas.a'l, 


Aris's Birmingham Gazette, 5th December, 1796 

The Wood Family of Burslem, by Frank Falkner. (1912). Page 64 

* Notes on Some North Staffordshire Families, by P. W. L. Adams 
(1930). Page 10 
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the Morning Post which gives the circumstances as follows: 
“Mr. Peter Wainwright, a respectable Merchant of Liverpool, 
had long been in the habit of friendship with a Mr. Theophilus 
Smith, Earthenware Manufacturer, of Tunstall, near Burslem, 
Staffordshire, whose affairs had lately become somewhat 
deranged. Early on Saturday morning, June 28th, 1800, 
Mr. Wainwright received an anonymous note, desiring his 
attendance upon a gentleman at a public house near the 
Circus, in Liverpool, as soon as possible. Mr. Wainwright 
suspected the note to be Mr. Smith’s handwriting, although 
an attempt had been made to disguise it. Mr. Wainwright 
obeyed the summons and found Mr. Smith there, who showed 
him a printed statement of his affairs, and urged him to 
accompany him to the place of his residence, to be present 
at a meeting of creditors which was to take place on the 
following day. Mr. Wainwright, though inconvenient to 
himself, agreed to accompany him ; they accordingly set 
out together in a post-chaise on the afternoon of that day. 
During their journey, all was friendly as usual, and upon 
their arrival at a place called Golden Hill, being about a 
mile from Mr. Smith’s house, he begged to dismiss the 
chaise, and they would walk across the fields, as the carriage 
driving to his house might betray his presence to the country, 
which he would wish to avoid, there being several writs out 
against him. It rained slightly, and Mr. Smith pressed Mr. 
Wainwright to make use of his great-coat, which Mr. Wain- 
wright refused. Mr. Smith led Mr. Wainwright out of the 
road, through a piece of mowing grass, in which Mr. Smith’s 
house stands when Mr. Wainwright observed Mr. Smith 
draw a pistol from his pocket, with which suspecting, he 
intended to destroy himself, he exclaimed, “In the name 
of God, Mr. Smith, what are you about?” wrested the pistol 
from him, and threw it away. 

They now proceeded a little further, when Mr. Smith 
drew a second pistol, presented it at Mr. Wainwright and 
fired at him without effect; Mr. Wainwright then closed 
with him, and threw him down. Mr. Smith then called 
for mercy, saying he would forgive him if he would not 
hurt him. Mr. Wainwright answered, “he wanted no for- 
giveness, having done him no injury.” Two pistols now 
being disposed of, and having searched his pockets for more 
without finding any, Mr. Wainwright considered himself 
safe, and released Mr. Smith. They were about to proceed 
towards the house when Mr. Wainwright reminded Mr. 
Smith of having left his great-coat and a bundle on the 
ground, on which Mr. Smith took them up. When they had 
arrived within a short distance of the house, Mr. Smith 
drew a third pistol from the bundle and shot Mr. Wainwright 
through the body ; a scuffle now ensued, during which Mr. 
Smith drew a knife (which it appears he had purchased in 
Liverpool), and endeavoured to cut Mr. Wainwright’s throat, 
which being guarded by his cravat and a silk handkerchief, 
he fai’ed of effecting and gave him several wounds on the 
left jaw. They continued struggling till they reached the 
house, when Mr. Wainwright, by a sudden effort got from 
Mr. Smith, knocked at the door, and called out “Murder!” 
demanding admittance, but Mr. Smith ordered the people 
in the house not to admit him. Mr. Wainwright then pro- 
ceeded to a cottage about five or six hundred yards off, from 
whence he was soon removed to the house of Mr. W. Adams 
in Tunstall, where he received every possible attention and 
assistance, and it is with the most heartfelt satisfaction I 
add that he still survives, and great hopes are entertained 
of his perfect recovery, notwithstanding the ball passed 
through the body, from within two inches of the pit of the 
stomach, on the left side to the fleshy part of the back, from 
whence it was extracted.” 
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THEOPHILUS SMITH, 


Theophilus Smith disappeared after the attempted murder 
and a reward of £50 was offered for his apprehension. He 
was arrested in London by two Bow Street officers Dixon 
and Carpmeal on July 15th, 1800, at a house he had taken 
in Market Lane, Pall Mall. The report in The Times on 
the following day stated that “Mr. Smith, though armed with 
loaded pistols when the officers came to his house, made not 
the least resistance, but conducted himself in the most 
gentleman-like manner in every respect”. He was then con- 
veyed to Stafford gaol and was due to appear before the 
assizes early in August* but owing to several postponements 
his case had not come before the magistrates by January, 
1801. Early in that month he was visited in prison by his 
wife and once aga’n appears to be in possession of loaded 
pistols as he tried to kill Mrs. Smith by firing both barrels 
of a pistol at her and immediately after used another pistol 
to shoot himself through the head.* While Theophilus Smith 
died immediately, Mary Smith was wounded in the shoulder 
and neck ultimately recovering and on 13th July, 1801, being 
granted letters of administration to her late husband’s estate, 
the value of which was less than £2,000. 

Smithfield subsequently passed into the hands of John 
Breeze who purchased the property on Ist October, 1801, 
and renamed it Greenfield. It remained in his possession 
until his death in 1821 when it passed to his son Jessee who 
in his turn left it to his two daughters Jane and Mary by 
a will dated 26th July, 1826. Jane subsequently became 
the wife of William Adams and Mary married Edward 
Adams. By a Deed of Partition dated 24th December, 1864, 
William Adams and his heirs had the Greenfield Estate solely 
and it has remained in the hands of the Adams family until 
the present time. The Greenfield works was closed only 
in 1956 when production was concentrated by the present 
firm of William Adams & Sons (Potters) Ltd., in their 
Greengates factory. 

As regards the productions of the Smithfield pottery so 
far only three marked specimens are known. Mr. Ernest 
Allman has two figures and a candlestick is in the Glaisher 
Collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Fig. 
I shows three specimens, of which “Boy with Spaniel” and 
“Charity” have T. Smith impressed under the base. The 
remaining figure of “Hope”, the flukes of whose anchor are 
broken off, is not marked but it is in every way similar to 
the other two and it is undoubtedly an example of Smith’s 
work. The underneath of the base bears evidence that it has 
become detached from a plinth which might well have been 
of the same design as that of the “Charity” group and 
stamped with an impressed mark. The candlestick from the 
Glaisher collection featured in Fig. II is a marked example. 
These four figures have identical characteristics being light 
in weight for their size and well modelled especially as re- 
gards the features, the fingers and toes are well defined with 
carefully shaped nails. The glaze is free from crazing and 
of a bluish tinge which is particularly noticeable where it has 
collected in folds of clothing or at the base of the figures. 

There is a very marked similarity in the decoration of all 
four specimens which are apparently painted by the same 
hand. Lips are well defined in red and cheeks tinted in a 
life-like way, eyes are well drawn with distinct eyebrows and 
lashes, and hair is painted in a most natural manner. The 
decoration of clothing is similar in all cases with a flower 
like design in red and green and three of the figures show 
in addition a heart shaped motif formed by two brush strokes. 

The marked specimens “Boy and Spaniel” and “Charity” 
and the candlestick have beneath the base a clear impressed 


’ Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, 11th August, 1800. 
* Aris's Birmingham Gazette, Sth January, 1801. 
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Fig. III. Charity. 
Mr. Ernest Allman Collection. 


mark T. Smith with the capitals followed by lower case letters. 

Fig. III shows another specimen of “Charity” which is 
interesting in that it has every appearance of being from the 
identical mould as the group shown in Fig. I. It would 
seem, however, to be later in date than this group as the 
details are less sharply defined and presumably it was taken 
from the mould after it had seen considerable use. The 
decorative style and the palette used is quite differenz, the 
cloak of the mother and boy being of a yellow ochre co'ourt 
with the hair of the figures in manganese brown, while the 
acanthus leaf decoration on the base is in a translucent green. 
The glaze has a slightly greenish tinge. 

It would be reasonable to surmise that the figure has come 
connection with Theophilus Smith’s factory perhaps being 
a late production and decorated by a different artist. 
Alternatively it might well have been produced by John 
Breeze subsequent to his purchase of the factory and its 
equipment after Smith’s bankruptcy and decease ; it might 
even be later still and an example of the work of William 
Adams using the old moulds after his acquisition of the 
pottery. 





PAYSAGES DE FRANCE 


PHILOSOPHERS might well speculate upon the human 
response to that kind of recurrence which creates in- 
siitutions. Certainly in the world of the London art galleries 
there is a quiet pleasure in the repetition of annual events, 
and among these of recent years Mr. Terry-Engell in his 
gallery in Bury Street has established his Spring Exhibition, 
“Paysages de France”. Throughout the whole of March 
this will be for the third time delighting the eyes of those 
who want pictures to combine French assurance of painterly 
quality with a complete acceptance of the beauty of natural 
landscape. Once again in a collection of more than seventy 
works he has included examples of scme of the foremost 
painters of the Barbizon School—Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, 
Harpignies—with others from their pupils and the men they 
directly influenced ; pictures so good that such names as 
Lapostelet, Trouillebert, and Pelouse are taking their firm 
place in the story of the XIXth century French landscape. 
From this centre he looks back to Georges Miche!, whose 
Les Moulins aux Environs de Paris, the earliest work shown, 
has all that master’s dramatic and romantic characteristics, 
and forward to the pure Impressionism of Albert-Charles 
Lebourg whose broken touch in the Vue de Paris has gone 
far from the solid earth on wh'ch the artists of Barbizon 
stood. Light and colour free themselves from material. One 
other fine painting which stands slightly apart from the rest 
is Courbet’s study of Waves (F’g. V), that theme of form in 
movement in which he was a pioneer in European art. 

The prevailing note of the exhibition, however, is the 
tree and river scenery by the actual Barbizon group and 
their followers. Rousseau’s Environs de Fontainbleau (Fig. 
III) may stand at the forefront of these, for the elements 
of which it is composed have nothing spec‘fically picturesque 
in themselves, but, because the artist is sensitive to the effects 
of light on the sky itself, the leaves of the trees, meadows and 
the winding road, he transmutes everything to a quiet vision of 
green-gold loveliness. The placing of the one small-scale 
figure at the distant bend of the road is a perfect touch, 
giving scale to the whole as well as humanity. The painting 
is signed “TH. Rousseau’”’. 

Tyovical of the fineness of the disciples we might take the 
picture Bords de la Loire (Fig. Il) painted by Paul Desire 
Trouil'ebert in 1883, one of the four works by this painter 
in the exhibition. This, too, is a signed work ; and, indeed, 
practically every picture in the show bears a signature, for 
this commendab'e habit had established itself with the French 
naturalists of the XIXth century. Trouillebert, as this lovely 
river scene set beneath feathery silver birch trees reveals, 
was influenced by Corot, though he was never his pupil. 


Fig. II. Bords de la Loire, 1883. By Paul Desire Trouillebert. 
Canvas 184 by 244 inches. Signed: “Trouillebert’. 


Fe tare: ee 
Fig. I. Les Quais a Paris. By Charles Lapostelet. 
Panel, 164 by 12? inches. Signed: “Lapostelet’’. 


There is an individuality of touch about the younger man’s 
work which differentiates it. It is this element of derivations 
without any suggestion of slavish imitation which makes this 
French landscape painting of the period so fascinating. 

If Trouillebert recalls Corot, Lapostelet makes us think 
of Boudin. Wide rivers, coast scenes, or the sea under silvery 
skies, with a deep understanding of the reflection of light: 


all his work gleams and quietly glistens. Les Quais a Paris 
(Fig. I) has all this personal quality, and shows how faithfully 
the truth to nature of these men served when they painted 
definitive subjects such as buildings or boats. 

Another fine study of XIXth century Paris is that of the 
old Pont du Carrousel by Antoine Vollon. This rare work 
(see cover reproduction) introduces an artist of first rank. 

We are back with the first line of the Barbizon men with a 


Fig. III Environs de Fontainbleau. By Etienne Pierre Theodore 
Rousseau. Panel 88 by 15% inches. Signed: “TH. Rousseau”. 
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Fig. IV. Menton. By Henri-Joseph Harpignies. 
Canvas, 15 by 218 inches. Signed: “HJ. Harpignies, 1901”. 


very early Diaz, dated 1837, strangely sombre and solid for 
this master ; and with a charming long horizontal panel by 
Daubigny. Incidentally there are two works by his son, 
Karl-Pierre Daubigny, both very much in the style of Charles- 
Francois himself—once again, a challenge in comparisons. 
Among the surprising offerings is that rare thing, a pure land- 
scape by Rosa Bonheur, of whom we think as a spirited 
animalist ; and a delightful Coucher de Soleil by Ziem, a 
French landscape piece by this painter of Venice. 


Fig. V. Vagues. 


Perhaps the last word should be given to two paintings by 
Harpignies, one painted in 1877, an upright landscape by 
moonlight, the other a very exquisite study of a single tree 
arching over an open landscape which he painted when he 
was already turned 80 years old, for it is dated 1901. This 
iandscape, Menton (Fig. IV), with its brilliantly sketchy 
style and its sureness of tone and colour clearly belongs to 
our own century, even though it has its roots in the XI Xth 
century painters of the Paysages de France. 





By Gustave Courbet. 


Canvas, 9 by 17 inches. Signed: “G.C.” 








AN AZTEC 
FIGURE OF 
THE 
XVIth CENTURY 


By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 


BOUT four years ago there came under the 

hammer at Messrs. Sotheby’s in Bond Street, 
a most interesting example of Mexican figure sculp- 
ture which, had it been acquired by one of our 
museums (as its importance would seem to warrant), 
it would have aroused considerab'e interest among 
students of American archaeology. However, as it 
was bought by a private collector—H. de Vere 
Clifton, Esq., of Lytham Hall, Lancashire, it has 
dropped back into obscurity due to its being in this 
exclusive collection, one among many more intrinsi- 
cally precious objects of art in that connoisseur’s possession. 

Mr. Clifton concentrates upon the acquisition of objects 
of art which, while exhibiting his catholicity of taste yet all 
possess that quality of exclusiveness which appeals to the 
man of means, an appeal which is at once personal and an 
indication of a wide study of mankind. 

The figure, carved out of a soft, reddish volcanic tufa 
in an archaic style represents Chicome Coatl (the Seven 
Serpents), the Lady of the Seed Corn (maize), one of those 
“corn maidens” which are so ubiquitous in Frazer’s “Golden 
Bough”. She was venerated as the centra! figure of the 
Mexican Fertility Cult—a festival which took place annually 
during the month of May. It was therefore representative 
of the “kern baby” of popular folk-lore. 

For those to whom this has no significance as applicab'e 
to Mexican myth, I may explain that Chicome Coatl is the 
central figure of the Uei Tocoytli Festival. The headdress 
represents a ritual basket containing seven maize-corn cobs 
decked with rosettes and tassels of coloured paper. In 
ancient Mexico baskets like this were carried during the 
festival by the unmarried girls of each family to the temple 
where they and their contents were blessed, the maidens 
afterwards threading the streets in a ceremonial dance. 

The basket with seven ears of maize was an augury of 
fertility for the future year and, at the close of the festival 
period, as figurative of the goddess, it was placed in the 
communal basket where the families’ supply of seed corn 
was kept in the ensuing year. 

It is interesting to observe that the sculptor has enlisted 
the help of all the symbolic attributes of the Mexican form 
of the goddess. In each hand she holds a full cob of maize 


decorated with paper fringes in her character of the food- 
giver while she wears the old fashioned Toltec garment 
known as the shoulder-cape, to show the antiquity of the 
role she fills, which, with the kilt-like skirt (of ancient origin 
also) has a girdle of serpent form, which links her in some 
way with the paramount Earth Goddess (Coatlicue) who was 
the Mother of Fertility—hence the phallic form of the girdle 
which deliberately emphasises this significance. 

The figure, which is late Aztec, of early XVIth century 
date, is carved of the soft lava-stone which was much em- 
ployed by the builders of the Aztec Tenochtitlan (Mexico 
City) and was apparently at one time covered with thin 
stucco and painted. 

For the technical particulars I am indebted to the specialist 
knowledge of my friend Mr. Cottie Burland, whose opinion 
it is that this figure was one of those carved by the Aztec 
craftsmen after the New Fire Ceremonies of 1507, when 
the old century officially terminated and all things, from 
household goods to pottery utensils had to be made anew. 

As the older figures of gods were not then destroyed 
deliberately and it is unlikely that this figure was one of 
these, it seems probable that it was either part of the equip- 
ment of a small temple or the cult-image from the granary 
in the house of an important personage. 

At some period it has been broken in half and the nose 
sliced away by a blow, possibly by the Christian Spanish 
invaders. At a guess we may say the occasion was the 
destruction in 1521 of old Tenochtitlan. When the city 
was rebuilt much of the debris was thrown into the many 
canals on the site and it was probably from some such 
midden that this figure was retrieved. 
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THE ART OF 
CATHLEEN MANN 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
AT O’HANA GALLERY 


HE tragic death of Cathleen Mann last year removed 

all too early from our midst one of the most vital and 
exciting of personalities as well as an artist who never ceased 
to move on in her own expression and experiments, great 
though the temptation must have been to rest upon success 
in various directions. Certainly for her the world was a 
bridge. As the highly gifted daughter of Harrington Mann, 
that successful portraitist of the Scottish Group of painters 
at the beginning of the century, Cathleen Mann established 
herself in London, studied at the Slade, and immediately 
after her student days achieved her own position. She, too, 
was acclaimed as a portraitist. The primary influence on 
her painting was that of Matthew Smith, and it is fitting 
that one of the best known of her later portraits was that of 
her beloved mentor. Its inclusion in the exhibition at the 
O’Hana Gallery makes this doubly a memorial event, since 
Sir Matthew himself died within a few weeks of her passing. 
Rightly, among the thirty or so oils and the score of 
water-colours and drawings at the O’Hana Exhibition there 
are only about six portraits. For Cathleen Mann felt that 
her painting demanded a more creative freedom than the 
commissioned portrait permitted, even though she moulded 
it to her own style of exquisitely coloured Impressionism. 
So she turned to landscape with a fierce concern for trans- 
muting it into art forms. The titles of some of these works 
—Landscape in Blue, or Yellow Tree—treveal that her vortex 
was paint colour and not naturalism. On a journey into 
Morocco she saw the aesthetic possibilities of the blue men 
of the desert, men rendered literally blue by the dye from 











Portrait of Sir Matthew Smith. 


their heavy enveloping robes. Blue Man throwing Young 
Camel, therefore, is no fantasy but the record of a fantastic 
fact. She turned, too, to the possibilities of leaves in move- 
ment, of fish structures; was drawn to essays in gothic 
forms for religious art ; and, almost inevitably towards the 
end, experimented with something near pure abstraction. 

It was her secret that 
she found the world in 
which she lived and 
travelled widely full of 
facts which, at a touch of 
the magic within her, be- 
came transformed into 
visual fantasies. In that 
mood, whether she were 
painting the likeness of a 
well-known sitter such as 
Beatrice Lillie, or the 
familiar facade of St. 
Marks, it proved a re- 
creation in her manner. 

In this Retrospective 
Exhibition of fifty of her 
works all these subjects, 
moods, and manners are 
drawn together by the 
presence of her one com- 
pelling artistic personal- 
ity: its very restlessness 
the chief element in her 
certainty. 


Figures in a Landscape. 











Canvas, 14% by 12 in. 


Portrait of Rembrandt. By Carel Fabricius. 


“THE sale on April 1st of the finest of the masterpieces of 
the famous collection of pictures made by the late Dr. 


C. J. K. Van Aalst, K.B.E., is yet another triumph for Lon- 
don as the international centre for important art events of this 
kind. Dr. Van Aalst made his collection chiefly in the years 
between the wars, bringing to the undertaking not only his 
wealth as a banker of world reputation, but the connoisseur- 
ship of a man who had a passion for pictures, especially those 


Canvas, 42 by 56 in. Signed: 
Tobit Greeting the Returning Tobias. By Rembrandt. 


THE VAN AALST SALE 


of his native Netherlands. His outstanding purchase arid the 
picture which must inevitably prove the sensation of the 
Christie sale is the magnificent canvas Juno by Rembrandt. 
It is, as we know from the documentation of the lawsuit of 
1665, between Rembrandt and the collector, Harmen Becker, 
a late work. It must have been painted over a number of 
years, since Hendrickje, the evident model died in the early 
sixties, and Becker already in 1664 was complaining that it 
was unfinished. However, since it was recorded in Becker’s 
collection at the time of his death, we know that this Funo 
was eventually delivered. Strangely in the last decade of his 
career Rembrandt returned to the passion for glittering clothes 
which had marked the prosperous days of Saskia’s life, and 
the Juno is of this kind, gleaming with the subdued gold which 
the master loved. Its appearance in the sales-room is an 
event, for no comparable Rembrandt has been thus sold for 
more than three decades. 

It is only one, though it be the outstanding one, of the 
splendid Netherlandish pictures from the Van Aalst collec- 
tion which will figure in the sale. The other large Rembrandt, 
Tobit Greeting the Returning Tobias, makes an exciting con- 
trast, for it is an early work signed with the R.L. monogram 
which he used when he still thought of himself as belonging 
to Leyden, before 1630. Long ascribed to Gerard Dou, the 
discovery of this signature settles its rightful authorship. 

If these two Rembrandt’s are the highlights of the sale, 
with the Juno certain to soar well into six-figure prominence, 
the most appealing of the pictures may well be the Carel 
Fabricius Portrait of Rembrandt, so subtle alike in its lighting 
and its penetration of the man that it might easily pass as a 
Self Portrait BY Rembrandt. What an artist was lost to the 
world in that disastrous explosion at Delft in 1654 when the 
30-year-old Fabritius was killed and so much of his work 
destroyed! Rembrandt’s pupil, this picture shows how much 
he absorbed of the master’s style and mind. It is wonderful 
to see Rembrandt through eyes other than his own, which 
testify so surely to the truth of his own insight. 

The other supreme thrill in the sale is the Cuyp River 
Landscape. It is signed by the artist, but no signature is 
needed for a work so radiant with sun-infused mist in the 
Cuyp manner. Landscape art had to wait for Turner’s pene- 
trating vision before it again realised this ambience of light 
in nature. This River Landscape is Cuyp at his absolute best. 

Another important landscape is the Wooded River 
Scene by Hobbema, but this is solid Dutch prose. The Funo, 


A River Landscape. By Aelbert Cuyp. 


Panel, 23 by 284 in. Signed. 
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the Fabritius Portrait, and these two important landscapes 
were sent to America during the Second World War and 
remained in the keeping of the Detroit Institute of Art. 

Mention of these, the greatest of the Van Aalst pictures, 
still leaves more than fifty works in the sale, every one of 
quite exceptional quality. The Rachel Ruysch Flower Piece, 
with poppies, thistles, foxgloves and convolvulus (no, not 
columbine, please, Messrs. Christie) seen in a garden of a 
classical house ; the two airy River Landscapes by Salomon 
Ruysdael ; three large portraits by Ferdinand Bol ; Jan van 
Goyen’s Extensive Landscape, as extensive as only this master 
and Koninck knew how to make them ; Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger’s busy Village Fair ; and, back into the anonymity 
of earlier Flemish painting, a lovely Madonna and Child by 
the Master of the Embroidered Leaf and a Gothic triptych 
ascribed to The Master of the Chapel of the Holy Blood: any 
one of these pictures would prove an excitement in the sale- 
room. There are many more. The Flooded Road by Jan 
Sieberechts, a large canvas depicting a cart, horseman, and 
cattle caught in an inundation is one of the most quaintly 
charming of them. It has been at the Utrecht Museum since 
1933. So has one of the two fine Abraham Stork offerings, 
and one of the two marines by Backhuysen. It is the other 
Backhuysen, however, which will probably attract most at- 
tention: A Seascape with the Sailing of the Dutch Fleet, a 
very large canvas of tremendous verve. 

The sale, which is at the order of the son of Dr. Van Aalst, 
gives us an opportunity at least of glimpsing the cream of 
this famous collection ; and we will hope that, despite the 
inevitable international competition which it will create, some 
of these fine things will come into British collections. 


HS. 








Juno. By Rembrandt. Canvas, 49 by 393 in. 


A NOTABLE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH SILVER 


N common with many other branches of the Arts, a 
noticeable feature of sales of old silver since the war at the 

big London auction houses has been the virtual absence of out- 
standing private collections of any size. Where formerly 
fine sales of this nature comprised the property of a single, 
or at the most three or four owners, it has become increas- 
ingly common for the number of owners in one sale to be 
counted in tens rather than in single figures. There have 
been a considerable number of interesting sales of family 
plate, frequently forced upon reluctant owners by penal death 


Fig. I. 

A George II oval Inkstand, 
by Paul de Lamerie, London, 
1749. 

93 in. wide 


75 


By R. P. T. CAME 


duties, but a glance at the sale catalogues of the inter-war 
years shows how sadly even these generally fall short of 
the superb collections which appeared frequently enough on 
the market before the war to ensure a plentiful supply of 
fine silver, in direct contrast to a distinct dearth of such 
pieces at the present time. 

For all these reasons, the dispersal by Sotheby’s of forty- 
eight lots of fine silver on March the 24th, the majority of 
which are illustrated in their catalogue, should arouse keen 
interest among connoisseurs, collectors and dealers alike. 
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Fig. II. A Queen Anne sideboard dish by John Chartier, 
1707. 245 in. diameter. 

The vendor, who remains anonymous, formed the bulk of 
the collection during and immediately after the second world 
war before the meteoric increase in values had taken place, 
and some interesting direct comparisons should be possible 
when the sale is over. The group was formed without haste 
over a period of years and while reflecting the personal taste 
of one individual it is fair to say that almost every item is 
an outstanding product of its period and this sale should 
partially satisfy, at least temporarily, some of the existing 
demand for fine silversmiths’ work. 

A pleasing aspect of the collection is its diversity: the 
earliest piece is a rare Henry VIII Maidenhead spoon hall- 
marked 1535 while the latest articles are a set of four 
second-course dishes, and three tea caddies with chinoiserie 
decoration, dated 1768 and 1761 respectively—if one excepts 
a simple seventy-two piece German dessert service of silver- 
gilt, made in Berlin in about 1800, the only foreign item in 
the collection. However, no fewer than twenty-one of the 
lots date from the reigns of Queen Anne and George I, a 
period so deservedly popular with the collector of today and 
five are the product of the master goldsmith, Paul de 
Lamerie, consisting of a pair of waiters of 1724, (from the 
Desborough collection), three butter dishes formed as escallop 
shells dated 1732, a cake basket of 1740, a pair of meat 
dishes made in the following year, and a small decorative 
inkstand (Fig. I) from near the end of Lamerie’s working 
life, dated 1749; unlike much of his later work the finish 
of this piece is restrained with a minimum of relief decora- 
tion setting off essentially plain surfaces. 

Other Huguenot silversmiths represented are Pierre Platel, 
to whom Lamerie was apprenticed, demonstrating with an 
exceptionally large plain covered cup hall-marked 1708 and 
a fine caster of 1704, also large, the simplicity of form com- 
bined with a heavy gauge of metal so typical of the period, 
and Augustine Courtauld, one of the famous family of 
silversmiths, with an even finer caster, most attractively pro- 
portioned and engraved, dated 1726. For those with a 
preference for the plain octagonal there are a number of 
small pieces, a teapot on lampstand, a straight sided coffee 
pot, hot-water, hot-milk and milk jugs and a covered sugar 
box, ranging between 1709 and 1726 by such makers as 
Anthony Nelme, Simon Pantin, Fraillon and Bayley. There 


Fig. IV. A gold cup and cover, unmarked, circa 1665. 
33 in. high. 

is the most beautifully flat-chased sideboard dish, 244 in. 
in diameter and weighing 166 ounces, made by John Chartier 
in 1707 (Fig. II). Equally, it is unusual after two and a 
half centuries to find sets of table silver in their complete 
dozens. Two sets exist in this collection, dog-nose ended 
tablespoons and forks of 1701 and 1702, the former by 
David Willaume, the latter by Isaac Davenport. 

Also from the turn of the century are a fine heavy tea 
kettle by John Stockar hall-marked 1703, engraved with a 
fine contemporary coat of arms and with cut-card leafage 
below the swing handle, and a small covered sugar bowl of 
1700 by Joseph Ward, engraved with this charming inscrip- 
tion: —“This Sugar Dish was presented in July 1703 to 
Mrs. Roberta Jones by Mrs. Elizabeth Dodsworth and it 
was frankly given back in Sept. 1742 by the said Mrs. Jones 
to Miss Eliz. Dodsworth, Grand-daughter of the Doner”’. 

The XVIIth and XVIth centuries, though not so widely 
represented, produce the most remarkable pieces of the 
silversmiths’ craft. Quite outstanding are a pair of James 
II tankards made in Edinburgh in 1685 by James Cockburn 
(Fig. III). Their unusual lion and ball thumbpieces, 


Fig. III. One of a pair of James II tankards by James Cockburn. 
Edinburgh, 1685. 


7 in. high. 
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Fig. V. A Commonwealth Cup and Cover, 
London, 1650. 132 in. high. 


reminiscent of and certainly influenced by Scandinavian work 
of the period and their extreme simplicity, combined with 
the mere fact of their survival as a pair makes them unique 
examples of Scottish work. In a similar class is the London 
made cup and cover of 1696 with its essential plainness set 
off by restrained decorative applied cut-card work. Another 
piece of quite exceptional interest is the solitary gold piece, a 
rare small cup and cover which is decorated with grotesque 
masks in the style of the eminent Dutch silversmith Adam 
van Vianen of Utrecht (Fig. IV). It is tempting to ascribe 
the piece to van Vianen, but comparison can be made with 
other English examples of similar feeling, and although un- 
marked it can fairly certainly be attributed to the early years 
of King Charles II’s reign. 

There are two Commonwealth pieces. Both are silver- 
gilt: one is a caudle cup with its salver on foot dated 1655, 
from the Hearst and Gipps collections, the other is a cup and 
cover of 1650 (Fig. V). All are remarkably fully marked. 
There is no piece of plate from the reign of Charles I, but 
a singularly attractive small wine cup of James I’s reign 
dated 1614 is in evidence. Typical of a number of its type 
which have survived it is perfectly proportioned with a bell- 
shaped bowl decorated in repoussé, on a slender baluster 
stem and circular foot. 

Finally, from the previous century (apart from the spoon 
already mentioned) there are two Elizabeth I cups and covers 
and a pair of beakers. The beakers, which are cylindrical 
are engraved with contemporary coats of arms which have 
been identified, and with latin scrolls, unfortunately too worn 
to be easily decipherable, but which appear to praise the 
pleasures of drinking. One of the cups, silver-gilt with the 
hall-marks for 1595, is gourd shaped with curved tree-trunk 
stem, a form as familiar in Germany as in this country. The 
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Fig. VI. An Elizabeth I Cup and Cover, London, 1590. 


7? in. high. 

bowl has in fact coats of arms, inscriptions in French and 
German and dates (one of which is earlier than the date- 
letter) which appears to point to the fact that this is one of 
a number of cups of continental origin bearing English hall- 
marks, not a few of which exist. 

To many, the most beautiful piece in the sale, formerly 
in the Holdsworth and Lockett collections, will be the 
smalle: Elizabethan cup, with the full London hall-marks 
for 1590 on foot, lip-mount and cover (Fig. VI). In silver- 
gilt with the lower half of the bowl formed of mother of 
pearl, the lip is delicately engraved with floral sprays and 
the cover has a baluster pointed finial with lobed and strap- 
work decoration repeated on the foot. Its proportions are 
exquisite and the ornament rich but restrained. 

It has become increasingly difficult over the past few years 
to forecast at all accurately the figure a really fine piece is 
likely to realise at auction. The whole atmosphere of an 
outstanding sale coupled with the truly international interest 
displayed at present in the London art market, and few 
people would care to argue that the world market is not now 
centred here, combine to produce consistently high and at 
times astonishingly inflated prices. A single recent example 
from a silver sale at Sotheby’s illustrates this point well. In 
1954 a caddy set by Paul de Lamerie (well represented in 
this collection) sold in their Rooms for £1,300. In January 
this year the identical set was purchased for £6,600. The 
wildest optimist had not anticipated a sum in excess of 
£3,000. Under these unpredictable circumstances the dis- 
persal of this fine collection at the end of March may prove 
to be a most memorable day. 





[An article on the prices realised at this sale, together with 
appropriate comparison, will appear in the May issue.] 











NETHERLANDISH ART 


SPRING EXHIBITION AT THE 
BROD GALLERY 





Fig. I. Portrait of an Old Man. By Salomon Koninck. 
Canvas, 34 x 324 inches. 


HE extensions carried out at the Alfred Brod Gallery in 
Sackville Street enable more than fifty pictures to be shown 

in the Spring Exhibition of Old Masters there. Happily the 
atmosphere of intimacy has not been sacrificed, that atmosphere 
so essential to XVIIth Century Netherlandish paintings which 
almost monopolise the exhibition. Not that all the pictures 
are small. Some of the portraits, such as the Salomon Koninck, 
(Fig. I), and at least one of the landscapes, the Landscape with 
Goatherd by David Teniers (Fig. II), are imposingly large. 














































































Fig. II. Landscapz with Goatherd. By David Teniers the Younger. 





Nevertheless, as always with Dutch and Flemish works of this 
period, they look best on the walls of rooms which are not 
too large or overpowering, and the series of these opening out of 
each other at Alfred Brod’s make an ideal setting for this, as 
it were, chamber music of art. ; 

Every type is represented: portrait, landscape, still life, 
flower-piece, townscape, and the genre typical of the school ; 
and every type is represented by choice examples from the 
brushes of the foremost masters. If Rembrandt, the greatest 
of all, is absent, two outstanding portraits are so near to him 
that they have long been thought to be his. One is by that 
cousin and pupil of the master, Carel van der Pluym, whose 
work has so often been attributed to him. This fewish Priest, 
from the Corot and then the S. Del Monte collections, is one 
of these, for it has in the past been understandably accepted 
and exhibited as Rembrandt. The other is that magnificent 
Portrait of an Old Man by Salomon Koninck which we illus- 
trate. This, too, brings the spirit of Rembrandt into the 
gallery, as Salomon Koninck’s works invariably do, though, in 
fact, he was not a direct pupil. The subject is thought to be 
the famous Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel, whose portrait was 
etched by Rembrandt and one of whose works he illustrated. 
It stands as a magnificent example of the master’s influence. 

When we turn to landscape the large Teniers demands at- 
tention first, both by its imposing scale and by the dramatic 
lighting from a break in gathering storm clouds. This strikes 
a castle on a steep hill and its immediate surroundings, and 
makes an exciting contrast with the shadowed landscape 
around. Sky, hills, trees, buildings, and the staffage of the 
goatherd with his flock in the foreground and the more distant 
shepherd: this, surely, is one of the finest Teniers works we 
have had exhibited of recent years. Another most beautiful 
landscape is one by Jacob Koninck, brother of Philips, who 
left Holland for Denmark in 1680 and died at Copenhagen. 
This Landscape with Figures, signed and dated, and with a 
provenance which brought it eventually to the Tyssen Collec- 
tion, is one of wonderful charm, reminding us of his lovely 
View on the Scheldt in the National Gallery. 

Other masters and other moods include a golden Van Goyen 
View of Dordrecht with the Merwede teased into choppy waves 
and sailing boats scudding before the wind against which a 
rowing boat in the foreground is making difficult headway. 
It is signed, and dated 1644, along the side of the boat. An- 
other change is the solid Berkheyde of The Flower Market at 
Amsterdam beneath the massive structure of the Palace, a later 
version of which, with the lamps erected in 1669 included, is 
in the Rijksmuseum. A characteristic Moonlight Landscape by 
Aert van der Neer, and an Italianate one by Karel Dujardin, 
touch on two other typical phases of Dutch landscape art ; 
whilst a Winter Landscape with figures disporting on the ice 
takes us back to the beginnings of this theme, for the work of 
its author, Adam van Breen, of whom we know all too little, 
is often confused with that of Hendrik Avercamp himself. 

So to genre, led by a most exquisite Molenaer musical piece, 
A Duet, one of those glimpses of high life in Haarlem which 
Molenaer and his wife, Judith Leyster, delighted to paint. And 
on to a wealth of Still Life and Flower-pieces which always 
figure well in this gallery. Here, among a considerable number, 
the Assemblage of Flowers, by that rare master, Bartholomeus 
Assteyn of Dordrecht, is one of the most impressive and 
beautiful. It is a large panel, signed and dated 1641/2. An- 
other equally rare master is Cornelis Kruys who is represented 
by a Still Life, a breakfast piece which might well belong to 
Heda to whom it was attributed until cleaning eventually re- 
vealed the signature of Kruys. 

All mention of selected works, however, becomes a little in- 
vidious in an exhibition so varied and of such standard, for it 
is the essence of the Netherlandish painting of this period that 
it all reached a remarkable maturity, and, in the last resort, 
one’s personal enthusiasms prevail. 


Canvas, 33 x 463 inches. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


from New York, Paris, Brussels and London 


NEW YORK NOTES 


NEW IMAGES OF MAN AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
la image of man manifested in the work of contempor- 

ary painters and sculptors was the theme of an exhibition 
organized by Dr. Peter Selz, Curator of the Department of 
Painting and Sculpture Exhibitions. The aim of the exhibi- 
tion was to show the new images of man being created in 
this age of turmoil and trouble, and the emphasis was on the 
more painful and brutal representations that have become 
significant since the war. Dr. Selz explained in his intro- 
duction that, “The revelations and complexities of mid-XXth 
century life have called forth a profound feeling of solitude 
and anxiety. The imagery of man which has evolved from 
this reveals sometimes a new dignity, sometimes despair, but 
always the uniqueness of man as he confronts his fate.” 
Twenty-three artists were represented and in the main their 
work revealed tendencies peculiar to the last fifteen years 
when rough textures, created almost automatically, resulted 
in exciting compositions. They represented a cross-section 
of the artists responsible for the new image and varied in 
age, nationality, style, and experience. 

The list of artists contained familiar names as well as a 
number of relatively unknown ones. Karel Appel, the Dutch 
painter who is one of the outstanding adherents of the new 
expressionist style ; Francis Bacon, the almost surrealist 
Irish painter ; Jean Dubuffet, whose work is inspired by 
sgraffitti and children’s scribbling and a latter day dadaism ; 
and Jackson Pollock, the action painter who was one of the 
first American artists to influence younger Europeans after 
the war, were among the better known painters included. 
Among the sculptors represented there were also several of 
the more important contemporaries. Eduardo Paolozzi, the 
British sculptor who uses ready-made parts of odd mechanisms 
to create figures that express despair, was, of course repre- 
sented, as were his compatriots, Reg Butler and Kenneth 
Armitage. Germaine Richier was probably the wisest choice 
if one wanted to include a French sculptor. Among the 
lesser known artists, Richard Diebenkorn, one of the San 
Franciscans who has returned to representationalism, added 
a balancing element by supplying paintings that were serene, 
but another artist from that city, Nathan Oliveira, offered 
greater emotionalism in a group of canvases that were flat 
and almost monochromatic in background with figures made 
of thickly applied pigment. A young Chicagoan, Cosmo 
Campoli, applied the lesson he learned from Mexican sculp- 
ture to advantage in what was selected of his work. Not 
claiming to tell the story completely, the exhibition was a 
fine suggestion of contemporary tendencies in the represen- 
tation of man. 


ARP AND MONDRIAN AT THE SIDNEY JANIS GALLERY 


“Juxtaposing examples of the classic phase of Arp and 
Mondrian” is how the title of the exhibition read in the 
catalogue, and this was a most valid reason for it. The com- 
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Composition, Red, Blue and Yellow. Oil on canvas. 
MONDRIAN. 


Sidney Fanis Gallery. 


parison of work by these two men is a most fruitful experi- 
ence, making their objectives clearer by clarifying the method 
that each used. The show was particularly interesting be- 
cause cf the fine selections from the best period of both 
men. Arp once explained the difference between himself 
and Mondrian: 

“I remember a discussion with Mondrian in which he 
distinguished between art and nature, saying that art 
is artificial and nature natural. I do not share his 
opinion. I believe that nature is not in opposition to 
art. Art is of natural origin . . . spiritualized through 
man’s sublimation.” 

The straight linearity of Mondrian’s compositions is re- 
lated to Arp’s free forms in as much as both are the result of 
efforts to get to the essence of things. Although Mondrian 
may not have been interested in nature, his compositions often 
seem to relate to naturalistic concepts, and Arp, on the other 
hand, although he bases his forms on nature, creates com- 
positions that are abstract. 

Mondrian, born in 1872 in Amersfort, the Netherlands, 
evolved his personal style after an exposure to the Cubists 
in Paris. After the First World War he exerted a tremendous 
influence on architecture and industrial design as well as 
painting in the Netherlands. In spite of the limitations of 
his vocabulary of composition, straight lines with occasional 
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Stirling VII. Maroon and Blue Collage. 
THEODOROS STAMOS. 


Andre Emmerich Gallery. 


rectangles of colour on a white background, there is tremen- 
dous variety to his work because each shift of a line changes 
the affect of the composition. Mondrian’s style, which he 
named Neo-Plasticism, remained fairly consistent from the 
twenties until his death in 1944, although in the last few 
years he used it consciously to evoke images like that of the 
city in paintings such as New York City I of 1942. Illus- 


trated is Composition Red Blue and Yellow which was done 
between 1937 and 1942 and has the complexity characteristic 


of his later work. 

Arp, born in Strasbourg in 1887, studied there and in 
Weimar. He went to Paris in 1907 and became a friend of 
Apollinaire and his group. He was in Switzerland during 
the war where he joined the Zurich Dadaists, and in 1919 
he worked with Max Ernst in Cologne. In 1922 he returned 
to Paris to become an important member of the Surrealist 
group. The style he evolved, involved the use of free forms, 
often in relief, that might suggest real objects or would seem 
natural because of their organic shapes. The earliest example 
in the exhibition, Plate, Fork, & Navel, a wood relief of 
1923, is coloured in flat tones and there the forms can be 
taken as real objects. Often the wood reliefs were just white 
with shadows adding colour and exaggerating form. Often 
Arp employed the same kind of palette that Mondrian did. 
In his marble sculpture abstract forms seem to have qualities 
that make them come alive and seem logically living figures. 
Arp and Mondrian, similar in colour although different in 
iconography delightfully complement one another. 


AVERY AND GATCH AT THE WHITNEY 


A grant from the Ford Foundation has enabled the 
American Federation of Arts to organize a series of retro- 
spective exhibitions of American artists who have some 
reputation but are not sufficiently recognized at the moment. 
Each of the exhibitions is scheduled to tour the country to 
remind the public of the merits of some artists who do not 
happen to be working in one of the more fashionable styles 
of today. 

Two of the exhibitions opened concurrently at the Whitney 
Museum, those of Milton Avery and Lee Gatch, both artists 
well past fifty but still active and changing. Both men are 
respected painters of fine reputation who have had some 


Warm Rain II. ETHEL SCHWABACHER. 
Betty Parsons Gallery. 


recognition, but are not connected with the fashions of the 
moment. Each has developed a personal style related to 
the School of Paris of the twenties and thirties which empha- 
sized form for itself. 

Lee Gatch was born in 1902 in Maryland. He studied 
at the Maryland Institute under Leon Kroll and John Sloan, 
both artists of some fame at the time. Gatch spent a year 
studying in France, partly in the studio of Andre Lhote 
who influenced his early work which was a version of the 
modified and popularized synthetic cubist style then the 
rage both in France and America. New interest and charm 
was added to his work by a turn towards primitivism in 
1930. Later, his interest in form led him to further devel- 
opment, and from the simplified large volumes he went on to 
fragmenting the objects he set down in a way that was 
reminiscent of Cezanne, but more decorative. Gatch’s palette 
has varied through the years, but he has consistently used 
unusual colours. In the last few years he has used broader 
forms and his compositions have been freer, reflecting a more 
positive attitude. 

Milton Avery was born in upper New York State in 1893 
and had his first exhibition in 1928. His canvases were flat 
and thinly painted linear records of form, generally in pale 
colour. He has varied from a modified primitivism to the 
heights of sophistication in his efforts to translate three- 
dimensional form into linear patterns. There is a new 
surge of vitality in his latest work, and like Gatch’s, it is less 
restrained. Avery has developed into a great craftsman whose 
work is delightfully sensitive. 


STAMOS AT THE ANDRE EMMERICH GALLERY 


Theodoros Stamos’ new paintings at the Emmerich Gallery 
reveal another phase in the development of one of New 
York’s finest painters. Not so close stylistically to the 
dominant abstract expressionist group, although obviously re- 
lated to them intellectually, Stamos has gone further towards 
pure abstraction at the moment when it is fashionable to 














rediscover subject matter. In his earlier work the forms that 
appeared were defined in a way that made them seem ob- 
servations of some sort of real thing, they were vital and 
organic. In this year’s work, Stamos has limited the shapes 
or forms used to a division of the space into three areas 
which varied in colour and relative size from painting to 
painting to change the feeling imparted. Short brush strokes 
in several layers going in many directions are employed to 
create a surface that is vibrgnt in any colour, and the palette 
goes from black and gray to red, lavender, blue, and white. 
Mastery of the medium is apparent in the variety achieved 
within tight limitations. Stamos’ constant shifts are a posi- 
tive quality characteristic of a master craftsman tirelessly 
going after new challanges with the assuredness of a deft 
hand. 


ETHEL SCHWABACHER AT BETTY PARSONS 


Born in 1903, Ethel Schwabacher studied sculpture under 
Robert Laurent and painting with Max Weber before spend- 
ing several years in Europe. In the thirties she worked with 
Ashile Gorky and recently wrote his biography as well as 
working on the Gorky exhibition held in 1954 at the Whitney 
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Museum. The current exhibition had no superficial reflec- 
tions of any of the earlier influences, for now Schwabacher 
paints in the abstract expressionist style, on big canvases 
covered with rough textured compositions in strong colours. 
Plasticity and liveliness are characteristics of her work which 
seems to be the result of applying paint quickly and with 
emotion. Some of the work bears titles of mythological 
heroes, and others of natural phenomena, but all the paintings 
have the power to evoke images of strength. 


RALPH HUMPHREY AT THE TIBOR DE NAGY GALLERY 


Ralph Humphrey’s second New York exhibition is a bold 
statement of the ultimate in abstraction. He has eschewed 
all form in large monochromatic compositions in which the 
colour is applied in short strokes. Feeling and atmosphere 
are communicated in these paintings which demonstrate the 
importance of size in such simple work. The vibrating large 
areas of colour tend to have power only when they encom- 
pass the viewer, and these do that. Born and educated in 
Youngstown, Ohio, at twenty-seven Humphrey has made a 
mark for himself in New York and demonstrated his ability 
in this startling group of paintings. 


Modern Art in PARIS, BRUSSELS and LONDON 


THE DEATH OF JEAN ATLAN 


The painter Jean Atlan died on the 14th February at the 
age of 46. Born in Constantine, Algeria, he came to Paris 
to continue his studies in philosophy. During the war he 
was forced to sham madness in order to escape falling into 
the hands of the Nazis. Strangely enough, it was during 
this period that he first began to paint. A few days before 
his death a number of paintings were sent to New York 
where he is to have a large show in March, and later this 
spring a retrospective exhibition is scheduled for Japan. I 
have often spoken of his work in APOLLO, notably last year 
at the time of his first London exhibition at the Kaplan 
Gallery, and only last December on the occasion of his 
show in Paris at the Galerie Bing. During the last year his 
work had developed greatly and attained a new depth of 
meaning. Suddenly Atlan was able to transcend the pic- 
turesque element heretofore present in his style and to achieve 
an astonishing degree of rigour and intensity of expression. 


CLERTE AT THE GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL 


This is Clerte’s second exhibition at the Galerie Jacques 
Massol. He is a young painter who for two years studied 
engraving with Hayter. There he became a skilled draughts- 
man, but he has succeeded since in forgetting his training: 
in his canvases line is fused with colour into a unified whole. 
His pictures demand more than a passing glance. Why ? 
Quite simply, because one feels in them the presence of a 
sense of painting which is highly engaging, pleasingly dis- 
trait, and rapidly developing. 


ADAM AT THE MUSEE DES ARTS DECORATIFS 


The personality of the sculptor Adam is original and force- 
ful enough to be able to find expression in such divers 
mediums as engraving and tapestry, not to mention sculpture. 
Of course one might say that the simplified style necessi- 
tated by engraving is also one of the preconditions of a suc- 
cessful tapestry cartoon. In any case, Adam succeeds so 
splendidly in these varied mediums because, I think, he has 
an intuitive understanding of the scale of a composition, be 
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it sculptural, engraved, or woven. His sculpture is monu- 
mental, raising in the air with simple grandeur. His engrav- 
ings and tapestries display a mastery of blacks, greys, and 
whites which makes of these abstract compositions a 
sumptuous and austere triumph of the art of rendering light 
and darkness. 


HERTZ AT THE GALERIE BENEZIT 
The compositions of Juliette Hertz are not lacking in 
charm. Her drawings in particular have an almost timeless 





Painting by ATLAN. 
From the collection at the Kaplan Gallery, London. 





freshness which one feels will never date: delicacy grace- 
fully accompanies intelligence of line. 


SAVAL AT THE GALERIE DROUANT 


Although Francois Saval has painted for many years, he is 
32, this is his first exhibition in Paris. His paintings remind 
one irresistibly of those of Bernard Buffet—in spite of the 
fact that Saval’s avowed masters are Delacroix (The Massacre 
at Chios), Courbet (L’Enterrement 4 Ornans), and Picasso. 
His larger works depict various phases of Bull-fighting. 
Angularly graphic, they are painted or rather coloured like 
book illustrations. Doubtless, Saval has an acute sense of 
composition on a large scale, but he is still fettered by that 
kind of academic discipline which can cripple the develop- 
ment of an artist’s personality—if he has one. The man 
who launched Bernard Buffet, M. Pierre Bergé, writes in 
the exhibition catalogue that Saval is a genius. On the 
basis of this first show, one can but respectfully disagree. 


BERARD AT THE GALERIE LUCIE WEILL 


Both London and Paris have attempted recently to revive 
the current of romantic painting, now slightly old-fashioned, 
which flourished immediately before the war. The exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Bérard at the Hanover Gallery coincided 
with an exhibition of Eugene Berman at the Lefevre Gallery. 
Now we have another Bérard show, this time at the Galerie 
Lucie Weill in Paris. The delightful Mme. Weill has always 
been a friend of the artists she exhibits, as well as a dealer, 
and Bérard was no exception. His slightly dated charm 
is seen here to its best advantage in several very beautiful 
canvases imbued with the essence of his sad and frivolous 
spirit—one feels that for all their refinement they tremble on 
the brink of despair. The exhibition continues to the 16th of 
March, and one can easily spend many hours in the gallery 
dreamily contemplating these fragments from an ever-present 
past: elegantly facile gouaches, stunning theatre maquettes, 
exquisitely revealing portraits. 


VAN GOGH AT THE MUSEE JACQUEMART-ANDRE 


The paintings of Van Gogh have often been disfigured by 
the welter of anecdotes which surrounds them. Contradictory 
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Painting 1960, by Clerté. 
Galerie Facques Massol. 














passions, sickness, madness, and the quest for the absolute: 
all was metamorphosed into an oeuvre which has ultimately 
rejected and obliterated all the novelties, all the anecdotes. 
Van Gogh’s genius is admirably displayed at this exhibition 
by the Musee Jacquemart-André. In number of canvases, it 
is smaller than the exhibition at the Orangerie 13 years ago, 
but it has the rare advantage of including paintings from 
Russian and Eastern European Museums, paintings which 
have never before been seen in Western Europe. The ex- 
hibition also includes a very large selection of photographic 
enlargements of the places where Van Gogh lived and 
painted. One sees clearly that the paintings depend very 
little on the actual places. The painter was attempting to 


Painting by M. Clemente. 
Drian Gallery. 





Painting, 20 in. x 24 in. 


Ochorios by KEITH MICHELL. 
John Whibley Gallery. 


re-create not the place, but his joy, his serenity, or his 
anguish. It is this which raises his pictures to the level of 
true creation. The magic of his colour, his metier, and his 
thought completely transcended both the confessional and 
the representational. 


BUFFET AT THE GALERIE DAVID ET GARNIER 


Every year Bernard Buffet chooses a different theme for 
his annual exhibition. Last year it was “New York”, a 
flattened, angular, and sulphurous New York. This year he 
has chosen “Birds”. The symbolism of these paintings of 
male birds and female nudes is quite obvious at first glance. 
The angular, abandoned nudes are seen asleep ; the birds 
hover over them in an indefinably menacing light. A few 
years ago, Buffet produced a Bestiary which displayed the 
acuteness of a naturalist. These birds, however, seem to 
belong more to mythology than to ornithology. Vultures, 
owls, ostriches—there are no swans of course—all possess 
that far-off irremediable stiffness that makes Buffet’s pears 
look like stoves and his nudes barely distinguishable from 
railroad bridges, birds of prey, or New York sky-scrapers. 
His style seems to go beyond the essence of objects—or does 
it stop short of them ? 


KASSAK AT THE GALERIE DENISE RENE 

Kassak is a Hungarian painter. He is also a writer, and 
has published 56 volumes of essays and poems. Over 70 
now, he came to Paris fifty years ago; with a friend, he 
walked all the way from Budapest. He soon returned how- 
ever, and his first exhibition took place in Vienna in 1921. 
The following year he showed at the Der Sturm Gallery in 
Berlin. The present exhibition at the Galerie Denise René 
is his first in Paris. The paintings have been drawn largely 
from his work of the last few years, but there are also some 
collages and gouaches which date from the period in the 
20’s when Kassak worked with Moholy-Nagy. One feels 
the presence of that heroic age when the geometrical con- 
structions of the Constructivists and the Dada-Surrealist 
spirit attracted painters from the four corners of the earth. 
This was the period when Kassak was young, and he is still 
faithful to its spirit. His oeuvre is not that of a great painter, 
but rather an indication of a certain spirit of painting. Work- 
ing alone in Budapest, he suffered perhaps from the lack 
of these fruitful exchanges of views which characterises the 
great art centres of Western Europe. 
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Zaira. 
Exhibited at the Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brussels. 


‘Tapestry by VASARELY. 


MULLER AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 

Born in Switzerland forty years ago, Robert Muller has 
been recognised during the past ten years as an important 
sculptor. Better known in Switzerland and Germany than 
in France or England, he belongs to that young generation 
of sculptors who work directly with metal: Cesar, Lardera, 
and Hiquily. Actually, Hiquily was a pupil of Muller, and 
it is to him that Hiquily owes everything: technique, form, 
and inspiration. Everything, that is, except Hiquily’s own 
incurably superficial and unpleasant vulgarity. Miuller’s 
own sculptures are closely related in spirit to the work of 
certain German expressionist painters. They also have more 
than a dash of elements drawn from science-fiction. Welded 
plates of iron and steel create rather striking volumes, contrasted 
and balanced in an original manner. But if basically one 
feels the presence of elements which remind those of 
Gonzalez, for instance, the sculpture of Robert Muller has a 
definitive power which resolves once for all the problem of 
influences. 

VASARELY AT THE PALAIS BEAUX-ARTS IN BRUSSELS 

Vasarely is one of the few contemporary painters— 
Poliakoff is another—whose oeuvre can not only withstand 
the trial of a retrospective exhibition but actually benefits 
by so being seen. The Vasarely retrospective at the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts in Brussels is a stunning success. Sixty- 
seven paintings represent his work of the last ten years, the 
most fruitful period of his life. One should add at this point 
that the greater part of these canvases come from Belgian 
collections: thus this beautiful show is a tribute not only to 
the painter but also to the foresight and taste shown by 
Belgian collectors. Vasarely’s work unfolds in time with 
the rigour of a geometrical demonstration. What appeared 
formerly to be a series of experiments can be seen to have so 
many parts of a vital and integrated whole. 
[Mr. Mock is ill in Paris and reviews of London Exhibitions 
have been postponed till the April issue of APOLLO. A special 
mention will then be made of the Clemente Exhibition at the 
Drian Gallery which announces a new period in the work of 
this artist—EDITOR. } 











































































































































































































































































































JoHN Wuistey GALLERY are following their exhibition 
of Arrobus, that pleasantly fresh water-colourist of the London 
scene, with one of gouaches by Bruno Bruni, which lasts until 
March 12th. Circuses and circus folk, docks and porters, 
Bruni sees them monumentally in tones of black and white, 
with a sensitive sculpturesque line picking out details. It 
is his first exhibition in Britain. This in turn is succeeded 
on March 15th by the forceful painting recently done in 
Jamaica by Keith Michell. First an art master in Australia, 
Mr. Michell was discovered by Sir Laurence Olivier as an 
actor and has become a name in the realm of films particu- 
larly. These strongly coloured, well designed pictures of the 
romantic Jamaican scene and people show that he has not 
entirely abandoned creative work for interpretative. Con- 
struction, anatomy, colour, design (he makes fine play with 
forms of the palm leaves): they are attractive in an entirely 
professional manner, and happily free from sentimentalism. 


THe Woopstock GALLERY continues to introduce treble 
bills with artists who have nothing in common except an 
obvious sincerity of purpose. Their February trio consist 
of C. Ben-Tovim, giving us crowded street scenes and Jewish 
life in a mixture of poster paint, chalk, and collage; Timothy 
Holliday with heavily encrusted semi-abstract, semi-figurative 
works which have the feeling of action paintings wherein 
some chance hint of form has been seized upon and empha- 
sised with a few touches of gilt paint to bring out the sug- 
gestion (very successfully in some heirarchic and crowned 
figures, or in the Crab, for example); and Peter Lucas 
making rather tight drawings of seaside and other landscapes 
with fishermen. He has not yet quite found his line, but such 
a landscape as Before the Snowstorm shows that he has 


Sculpture in the Open Air 


The fifth open-air sculpture exhibition to be arranged by 
the London County Council in its parks will be held at 
Battersea Park during the coming summer. These exhibitions 
are now established as regular triennial events and have pre- 
viously been held at Battersea Park—in 1948 and 1951—and 
at Holland Park in 1954 and 1957. The exhibition will be 
open daily from the end of May till September. 


Birmingham Exhibition of Jewellery 


HIS large exhibition which started on the 17th February 

and lasts to the 16th March, covers the field of jewellery 
from earliest times to the present day, embraces a large 
section on gemstones, stages their industrial use at the 
Science Museum and shows Birmingham products at the 
local history museum at Blakesley Hall, Yardley. 

It covers primitive pre-Colombian work from the Americas, 
Egyptian jewellery from c. 3000 B.c. onwards, including a 
fine jewelled pectoral and butterfly. It is strong in Greek 
jewellery, nearly all from the City’s collection. 

On the Roman side the Cameo of Claudius belonging to 
Her Majesty the Queen and the Aesica Brooch are notable 
pieces. A large proportion of British prehistoric goldwork 
has been gathered together including the unusual bold breast- 
plates from Bronze Age barrows of Dorset, Norfolk and 
Wiltshire. 

It was perhaps too much to expect the Sutton Hoo 
treasure, but there is some fine Saxon work including the 
splendid cloisonné Kingston Brooch from Liverpool Museum, 
the Ixworth Cross from the Ashmolean and the Desborough 
necklace from the British Museum. 


NEWS from London Galleries 


power. One could ask for more underlying anatomy in his 
figures. The March Exhibition is of the work of young 
Commonwealth artists. 


THE TEMPLE GALLERY in Sloane Street is again having 
a first one-man show of a young artist, M. Bruce Proudfoot. 
He works in Paris and has a French respect for the actual 
quality of paint. Nevertheless he has not succumbed to the 
limited path of Tachisme, but builds up rather angular 
designs with remarkable strength and sureness. Is there a 
faint echo of the early Still Life of Bernard Buffet ? Per- 
haps it arises only from a love of rigid rectangular composi- 
tion and straight lines rhythmically disposed. Certainly it 
is good to have an artist of this integrity and ability intro- 
duced, and the Temple Gallery are serving us well by such 
discoveries. A recent riverside picture by Proudfoot is very 
fine. 


THE PoRTAL GALLERY are in slightly humourous mood 
during March with a joint exhibition of Peter Blake who 
recently exhibited his amusing work at the I.C.A. and Roddy 
Maude Roxby who, in quite different style, shares the vein 
of lightness and gaiety. 


THE MCROBERTS AND TUNNARD GALLERY Exhibition of 
thirty-six paintings by Abraham Mintchine which opens on 
the 16th of March will be a welcome opportunity to see a 
large assembly of paintings by this member of the group of 
Russian emigré artists who gathered in Paris in the 1920's. 
It will be possible at the same time to see other work of 
these artists at Crane-Kalman Gallery exhibition, “Soutine 
and his Circle”, which includes four of Soutine’s own 
paintings. 


Many famous jewels of the Middle Ages are included. 
The Founders Jewel of New College, given by William of 
Wykeham and the I.H.S. diamond pendant from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum spring to mind. 


Correspondence 
PEWTER 
S1r,—I recently read the article on English Pewter in the 
U.S.A. I am enclosing photographs of a pewter tureen I 
found here in a private home. It was handed down in the 
family and was presumed to be American. Do you think it 
might be English. Yours sincerely, 
J. Bender. 
Grand Central Sta., 
N.Y. 17, New York. 
[Mr. Sutherland-Graeme writes: “It is impossible to give 
a definite ruling without seeing and handling the piece . . . 
there is a touch recorded similar to that shown, viz.: Fohn 
Harrison, of York, 1st quarter of the XVIIIth Century ; the 
photographs show a well designed, apparently circular piece 
and it is probably English and c. 1790.] 
POTTERY MEMORIAL BOWL, 1824 
S1r,—The letter from Captain Brewer in your February 
issue is of great interest to me because I have a similar jug, 
same dimensions and decoration but in plum lustre, and 
with “La Fayette” spelt thus instead of “Layette” (could 
this be an error your correspondent has slipped into ?). 
It is also by “Ric*. Hall” and bears the date 1824. 
All the inscriptions are identical with Captain Brewer’s. 
Yours truly, 
Hawkley, Liss, 
Hants. 


Mrs. Roger Field. 














THE ART OF DRAWING 


Great Draughtsmen from Pisanello to Picasso. 
By JAKOB ROSENBERG. 142 pp. + 255 plates. 
Harvard University Press and Oxford University Press. 
5 gens. 


PISANELLO. 
Head of a Bearded Man (Fig. 31). 


Paris, Louvre. 


IGHT lectures, delivered in 1956 under the auspices of 

the Lowell Institute in Boston, on eight of the greatest 
European draughtsmen form the basis of this book. Pisanello, 
Leonardo, Raphael, Diirer, Rembrandt, Watteau, Degas, and 
Picasso are chosen to represent the highest achievements in 
drawing from the XVth century to the XXth, and if there 
could only be eight one cannot quarrel with the choice. 
Michelangelo is perhaps the most serious omission, but with 
the addition of him and of Rubens (although Dr. Rosenberg 
would have added Goya before Rubens) the range of summits 
would have been complete. The illustrations (308 of them, 
more or less equally divided) are arranged in chronological 
order for each artist, and have been admirably chosen to 
show the best at each phase of development. Some are 
familiar, others not, and since the object has not been com- 
pleteness nor the elucidation of difficult problems, we are 
confronted with a collection of masterpieces that goes a long 
way to summing up the art of drawing. 

As the author himself is aware, the essays on each artist 
suffer from having been cast in the form of lectures, with the 
result that they are rather dry and awkward to read. A lec- 
ture must try to be comprehensive, but an audience must not 
be asked to listen for too long without being given something 
to look at, so that the facts of biography and the evolution of 
style have to be interpolated into the comment on the slides 
without disrupting their more or less even flow. That, at 
least, was the method adopted by Dr. Rosenberg, and in print 
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By W. R. JEUDWINE 





it Comes out rather scrappy and monotonous. Furthermore, 
it has not allowed him to explore some of the comparisons 
which are suggested by such a group of illustrations, and 
which would often have served to bring out the qualities by 
which a great artist is distinguished from his contemporaries. 
For it is an almost invariable mark of draughtsmanship of 
genius, and of all those represented in this book with the 
possible exception of Raphael, that they were able to go be- 
yond the conventions of the day and to create new modes 
of expression, destined maybe to become conventional in their 
turn, but at the time adding, as it were, another octave to the 
keyboard on which future artists might play. The form of 
his essays has obliged Dr. Rosenberg to place his emphasis 
too equally on the various aspects of an artist’s work, so that 
we are apt to pass over the revolutionary in a catalogue of the 
merely excellent. However, the deficiencies of a rather un- 
imaginative text are more than supplied by the illustrations. 

In the essay on Pisanello, for example, we are not left with 
a sufficiently strong impression of how far he went beyond 
the tradition of international Gothic in which he was brought 
up. But among the thirty-four drawings reproduced there are 
many that reveal a leap forward into the Renaissance ; three 
may be picked out—studies of hanged men (fig. 17), the five 
peacocks (fig. 20), and the head of a bearded man (fig. 31). 
The first striking thing about the hanged men is that in the 
mid-XVth century they should have been drawn at all. The 
execution is masterly ; but Pisanello’s place among the chosen 


































































































































































































































eight is not justified solely by the elegance of his line and the 
precise economy of his penmanship ; here, in addition, we 
find an acuteness of observation worthy of Leonardo, and an 
intellectual curiosity well in advance of the time. The pea- 
cocks are slight sketches, and there are certain defects in the 
foreshortening ; but they are sketches of life and movement, 
not thought of chiefly as decorative motives, like the unusu- 
ally beautiful egrets (fig. 27) which show the Gothic illus- 
trator in Pisanello at his best. Most remarkable is the 
portrait study, not only for its penetrating expressiveness but 
for the way this has been achieved by the strongly accented 
drawing of the eyes, the line of the tightly compressed lips, 
the subdued modelling of the cheeks. This is not a map of 
a face, but a character vividly realized by the subtle emphasis 
of characteristic features. Compare it with the hard and insensi- 
tive drawing (probably by a pupil) on the opposite page, and 
then with Leonardo’s self-portrait (fig. 64) and it becomes 
clear to what extent Pisanello was a prophet of a new age. 
With Diirer it was otherwise. For while Pisanello seems 
to have been by instinct a man of the Renaissance, the classic- 
ism of Durer strikes one as forced and over-intellectual. 
Laboriously over many years Diirer strove to incorporate 
something of what he had come to know of Italian art into 
his own style ; and although his later drawings have a monu- 
mentality unique in Germany they remain Gothic in feeling. 
Dr. Rosenberg rightly stresses Diirer’s trend towards classicism 
and even seems to regard the complete integration of the 
classical with the Gothic as his ultimate goal. But the smooth 
rhythms of Raphael were impossible of realisation by any 
northern mind, and we may be thankful that Diirer’s native 
genius was strong enough to prevent his falling into the 
rather vapid eclecticism of some of his contemporaries, like 
Quentin Massys in the Netherlands. Diirer remains the last 
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and greatest of the Gothic artist-craftsmen, and at the same 
time he was the outstanding intellect in a northern Renais- 
sance which ran parallel to that in Italy, touching it at many 
points, but never fusing with it during the whole course of 
the XVIth century. Not until a hundred years later is there 
a true conjunction of north and south in the baroque art of 
Rubens and, to a lesser extent, of Rembrandt. 

As one passes from one great master to another there is 
hardly a page that does not stimulate some reflection on 
changing styles, personalities, and the reasons for them ; 
looking now forward now back, from the classical nudes of 
Raphael to those of Degas and Ingres, from Pisanello’s horses 
to those of Degas, Diirer, and Leonardo, from Watteau’s 
Savoyard to Rembrandt’s old men ; and finding by the way a 
hundred small links and suggestions that bind together, albeit 
loosely, the whole panorama of European draughtsmanship : 
until at last one is brought face to face with the enigmatic, 
chameleon-like, exasperating genius of Picasso. 

This is one of Dr. Rosenberg’s best essays, where his lecture 
form does him least disservice. Whereas the salient qualities 
of the old masters are more or less familiar and writing about 
them is a question of selection and emphasis, with Picasso 
we are apt to be at sea. Here we are given a tidy, chrono- 
logical account of his many changes of style, and some chance 
of arriving at a view of what is important and what is not. 
As Dr. Rosenberg observes, there are drawings by Picasso 
that will hang undisgraced beside those of Raphael or Goya ; 
and others in which no comparison with the past seems pos- 
sible. How can they be reconciled ? Or is reconciliation 
necessary, or even desirable ? It may be too early yet to give 
any very confident answer. But the attempt to find one can 
be regarded as an appropriate tail-piece to the study of this 
most enjoyable book. 





R. M. Cook 


has written a systematic and up-to-date account of 


Greek painted pottery from the Protogeometric 
to the Hellenic period, the first English 
handbook of its scale since 1905, when the 


modern study of vase-painting was just beginning. 


GREEK 
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POTTERY 


It treats the material by periods and, within 
each period, by schools. The coverage of shapes, 
techniques, inscriptions, chronology, practical 
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MARCEL DUCHAMP. By ROBERT 
LEBEL. Translated by George Heard 
Hamilton. Trianon Press. Distribu- 
tors: Collins. £4 4s. 


MAX ERNST. By Patrick WALDBERG. 
Jean Jacques Pauvert. 4,500 francs. 


THESE two books hinge together almost 
perfectly. Max Ernst, the surrealist, 
adapts the painter’s materials to a con- 
ception more allied to poetry than to what 
is customarily associated with his craft, 
whereas Marcel Duchamp, a refugee from 
the Cubist camp, has increasingly given 
his nimble mind to an auto-destructive 
process finally to exclude painting alto- 
gether. Both have attracted converts and 
followers, both already have their legend, 
and both indeed constitute a peculiar com- 
mentary on the modern movement. Yet 
no two books could hardly differ more in 
their treatment. 


M. Waldberg becomes, we might say, 
the biographical amanuensis. His func- 
tion, as he sees it, is to follow his subject 
from birth at Cologne in 1891 through 
first studies there ; then to a decisive visit 
at the so-called Sonderbung exhibition in 
1912 ; next to Paris, where Ernst meets 
both Pascin and Arp; shortly thereafter 
to an intermediate time when influenced 
by the trio of Chagall, Picasso and 
Delaunay, and then to 1919, when, it 
seems, the artist apprehended his path. 
In 1922 he settled himself in Paris, thus 
quitting the hobgoblin atmosphere some- 
how established by his Rhineland back- 
ground. He soaked himself in Dadaism 
and later expounded the tenets of Surrea- 
lism. Running thus always somewhat 
with the pack—despite disclaimers about 
his solitude—his art at last went over into 
the fantastic, if not the Freudian. Some- 
times in fact, it seemed to illustrate his own 
sentiment. This phase ended, Ernst 
would turn out more painterly canvases 
sometimes suggesting an arrested run of 
frost upon a window-pane. This effect, 
indeed, became even more pronounced in 
his frottages, a process he himself in- 
vented. Yet M. Waldberg’s book does 
not surpass so much in these details as in 
the rich anecdotes with which the work 
is spiced. Approaching a more recondite 
subject, M. Lebel ascribes to himself the 
part of the expounder. Having presented 
the birth of his subject in 1887, he shows 
him sitting in the lamplight with his 
gifted brothers and sisters (among them 
Jacques Villon and Duchamp-Villon), 
pictures an early descent upon Paris, an 
apprenticeship there as caricaturist (1905- 
10), then an affiliation with Cubism and 
already, by 1913, his apotheosis. M. Lebel 
plucks his way next through the labyrinth 
of Duchamp’s subsequent speculations, his 
complicated endeavours at apparitions in 
glass, his “ready-mades”, and still other 
contraptions. Meanwhile, the artist perpe- 
trated his own withdrawal from the art 
tumult and his gradual evolution into a 
highly inverted punster. He also per- 
fected his chess. Yet by 40 he had ceased 
to complete pictures. He became instead 
a licensed pirouetter among the moderns. 


Whatever their other differences, it is 
clear that Ernst remained constantly the 
producer, though it could not be said, 
judging from his recent retrospective at 
the Musee de l’Art Moderne, that he im- 
presses by a technical mastery. Perhaps 
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it is a presence that counts. The other 
man remains an intelligence incarnate, a 
devil’s advocate laughing even against 
himself, yet not negligible because of his 
unwillingness to grub about in the art- 
mill. It well might be, in any case, that 
both will stand as symptomatic rather 
than central to their time—one a dreamer, 
the other a “sport”, yet neither a trans- 
former of his medium. The typography, 
layout and reproductions in both volumes 
can only be praised. And they should 
become standard on their subjects. 


JEROME MELLQUIST. 


HESTER BATEMAN, QUEEN OF 
ENGLISH SILVERSMITHS. By 
Davip SuHureE. 32 pp. + 87 pl. 
W.H. Allen. £3 3s. Od. 


BIOGRAPHIES of English Goldsmiths are 
so rare that any addition to their number 
must be welcome but readers must not 
expect the present volume to bear com- 
parison with Phillips’s on Paul de 
Lamerie or Penzer’s on Paul Storr. The 
very title begs a question to which the 
author provides no real answer. The 
description “Queen of English Silver- 
smiths” is awarded on the assumption 
that Mrs. Bateman was a practising 
craftswoman, but as has been pointed out 
again and again, there is no evidence to 
support this view which has been fostered 
by feminists, particularly in the United 
States. During the eighteenth century it 
was quite normal for the widow of a 
goldsmith to register her mark and to 
carry on the business with the aid of 
journeymen. When Hester was left a 
widow in 1760, her eldest son had already 
completed an apprenticeship with an out- 
side goldsmith and had joined his parents’ 
business. The second was still working 
out his apprenticeship and the third was 
nearly ready to begin his. Mr. Shure has 
to admit that in the years 1761-1774 
(when Hesters influence might have been 
expected to be dominant), the firm’s out- 
put consisted mainly of flat-ware and 
pieces of minor importance largely made 
for other firms. In 1769 the third son, 
Jonathan, made an early but provident 
marriage, as it is suggested that his bride 
was able to inject some money into the 
firm. From about this date the firm 
began to pick up and eventually to pros- 
per exceedingly. A grandson became 
prime warden of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany in 1836. MHester’s talent would, in 
fact, seem to have lain in exploiting her 
gifted family. Even so, it should be 
realised that their gifts were limited. The 
firm catered for the custom of the rising 
middle class. Their work was thoroughly 
reliable but unimaginative. It was 
perhaps for this reason that when 
Lyon and Twinam were producing quick- 
sale fakes at the beginning of this 
century, they made use of the Hester 
Bateman maker’s mark amongst others. 
Mr. Shure has done some valuable work 
in tracing the development of this firm 
but has not been prepared to view the 
results of his labours dispassionately. The 
number of plates is unnecessarily lavish 
and only emphasise the fact the firm 
never achieved any sort of artistic pre- 
eminence. 


C. C. OMAN. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


HE London sale room got off to an early start, the year 

1960 was only a few days old when the hammers started 
to fall, and the cry of “Going, going, gone”, or its equivalent, 
began to echo in W.1 and S.W.1. As usual, the start was a 
sedate one, with no violent sensations to shock those return- 
ing to the scene of battle after the Christmas and New Year 
holidays. Doubtless the six-figure lots will be coming in 
the course of the year, the “World Auction Record” head- 
lines will be dusted and put to use again, and the telly- 
watchers will wonder what it is all about. They will glance 
hurriedly from the screen to the wall, where hangs the 
chrome-lithograph that may well be a Rubens. 


PICTURES 


Christie’s. A sale that totalled over £14,000 comprised 
the work of XIXth century artists, who obviously retain the 
keen artistic and financial interest of collectors in spite of 
more than half a century of derogatory remarks from the 
critics. It included one of James Pollard’s perennially- 
popular coaching scenes, this one showing the York to 
Edinburgh Royal Mail Coach in winter, 2,400 gns.—“The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas”, by Johann Friedrich Overbeck, 
740 gns.; Overbeck (1789-1869) is credited with the intro- 
duction of the Pre-Raphaelite movement into his native land, 
Germany, and the picture had been shown at the 1857 
Manchester Exhibition—an Italian street scene, by Vicente 
March, 650 gns.—and a view of Windsor Castle, by James 
Stark, 480 gns. In a later sale, a view of Windsor Castle 
from the river, by Alfred Vickers, 1845, fetched 250 gns.— 
“The Water Meadow”, by E. M. Wimperis, 210 gns.—and 
“A Gipsy Encampment”, by William Shayer, 280 gns. 


Sotheby’s. A winter landscape on the Moselle, by J. B. 
Duntze, signed and dated 1885, realised £400—a set of five 
river landscapes, of large size, one signed by E. van Drielst, 
£1,700—two river landscapes, each 5} by 7 inches, by J. 
Breughel, £330 and £300—a portrait of a naval officer, by 
Hyacinthe Rigaud, £220—and a canvas nearly 8 ft. square 
depicting a country fair in a hill village, by Michelangelo 
Cerquozzi (1602-60), £320. 


Knight, Frank & Rutley. A landscape with figures, 
catalogued as Teniers, £180. 


Phillips, Son & Neale. An Adoration of the Magi, 
XVIIth century Flemish, was sold for £200—and six water- 
colours in a single frame, including a view of Watergate 
Street, Chester, by Thomas Shotter Boys, £120. 


MINIATURES 


Christie’s. A collection of miniatures and books on the 
subject formed by Mr. C. H. Samuelson realised just over 
£12,000. Most of the names of those who achieved eminence 
in this exacting art were represented by good examples of 
their work, which sold well. The highest price, 500 gns., 
was paid for a likeness of Charles II at the age of about 30, 
by Samuel Cooper—Anne of Denmark, married to James I 
of England, by Nicholas Hilliard, 380 gns.—James I, by 
Isaac Oliver, 280 gns.—Arabella Stuart, by Peter Oliver, 
250 gns.—Bridget Cromwell, signed with initials and dated 
1662, by Samuel Cooper, 380 gns.—Queen Anne, by 
Laurence Crosse, 320 gns.—James II, by Penelope Cleyn, 
260 gns.—Mrs, Campbell, signed with initials and dated 
1787, by John Smart, 290 gns.—and Mahommed Ali Khan, 
initialled and dated 1788, by the same artist, 290 gns. 








SILVER AND JEWELS 
Christie’s. A Charles II plain tankard and cover, 27 oz. 
12 dwt., £460—a set of four George II candlesticks, two 
made by John Quantock and two by John Priest, 68 oz. 
12 dwt., £320—a sugar-box of the same period, by Aymé 
Videau, London, 19 oz. 18 dwt., £185—and a Russian 
nielloed silver-gilt box, 3% ins. wide, 125 gns. 


Sotheby’s. An antique necklace, together with a pair of 
earrings and a small brooch, in turquoises and diamonds, 
£2,400—a suite of three oblong tea-caddies, cream-jug, 
knives, spoons and sugar tongs, 55 oz. 16 dwt., by Paul de 
Lamerie, in a contemporary case, £6,600 (sold in the same 
saleroom only six years ago for £1,300)—a George II tea- 
kettle, complete, by Peter Arcambo, 90 oz. 2 dwt., £210— 
a Louis XVI soup tureen and cover, 78 oz. 5 dwt., £500— 
and four Dutch XVIIth century beakers, £480. 


FURNITURE 

Sotheby’s. An XVIIIth century Dutch walnut commode, 
35 in. wide, £130—a Hepplewhite armchair in Louis XVI 
taste, £75—a George I walnut bachelor’s chest, 23 in. wide, 
£180—an XVIIIth century pinewood corner cupboard, 3 ft. 
10 in. wide, £28—a gilt gesso side-table with marble top, 
39 in. wide, £115—a Hepplewhite mahogany secretaire book- 
case, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, £400—a winged secretaire bookcase, 
8 ft. 9 in. wide, £300—a Regency convex mirror, 25 in. 
diameter, £48—a set of six Queen Anne parcel-gilt walnut 
chairs, the seats and backs covered in old green velvet, 
originally at Houghton Hall, Norfolk, and illustrated in the 
Dictionary of English Furniture, £1,300—a suite of eight 
chairs, a settee and a pair of stools, covered in cut-silk velvet, 
formerly in the possession of the Duke of Leeds and known 
as the Hornby Castle Suite, £1,000—an Adam mahogany 
and burr elm collector’s cabinet, the serpentine front carved 
with oval portrait medallions and other ornament and the 
interior fully fitted, 32 in. wide, £460—a pair of George III 
brass-banded mahogany plate carriers, £140—a set of three 
Hepplewhite mahogany window seats, 42 in. wide, £400— 
and a set of six XVIIIth century armchairs in the Louis 
XV style, finely carved with leaves, husks and flowers, painted 
in white and gilt, £1,900. 

Phillips, Son & Neale. A library-table veneered with 
zebrawood and satinwood, with leather-covered top and 
turned legs, 40 in. wide, £165—a pair of cross-banded 
mahogany semi-circular side-tables, with inlaid friezes and 
square tapered legs, 26 in. wide, £600—a Sheraton mahogany 
and kingwood sofa table, £165—a finely decorated harp, by 
Erard, Paris, £250—a Dutch floral marquetry display 
cabinet, 68 in. wide, £110—a set of six Hepplewhite open 
armchairs, £1,220—a bombé commode, 56 in. wide, £580— 
a quantity of XVIIIth century carved oak panelling, £200— 
a Louis XV fauteuil, together with another of later date, 
£170—a walnut bureau-bookcase, only 33 in. wide, £1,900; 
an argument against those who mutter that walnut has fallen 
in value. 


Motcomb Galleries. An early XIXth century inlaid 
mahogany writing table, £270. 


Rowland Gorringe & Co.. Lewes, in a sale held at The 
Red House, North Chailey, Sussex. A standing “stick” 
barometer by Daniel Quare was sold for the notable price 
of £750—an early XIXth century 3-section mahogany dining 
table, £370—and a Georgian mahogany writing bureau with 
cylinder front, £200. 


Pottery and porcelain, clocks, glass, rugs and enamels will 
be dealt with in next month’s issue of APOLLO. 
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Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.| 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3_ KNI 7566 = 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 
DRIAN GALLERY Modern Masters 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 
DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVIlth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHltehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Pits: Weed 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.! MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. sinus 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.! and Sentiment 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 
Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
XIXth inti 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.I and XXth Century French Paintings 
LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 
LEGGATT BROS a 
: h Paint he XVI i 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! English Paintings of the XVIIlth and XIXth Centuries 
LEICESTER GALLERIES Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD. XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 
JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Mayfair 4629 the English and Continental Schools 


(Continued on page 90) 








Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 





Gallery Specialities 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. — . 
34 CURZON STREET, W.I. GRO. 3811 XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W. | 


O'HANA GALLERY French Paintings of the 19th and 20th Centuries 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1 Cathleen Mann till March 12. Lazzaro Donati till March 19 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
THE PULITZER GALLERY Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WEStern 2647 English and Continental Masters 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. cunseinr hadi 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.!1 HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.| Welbeck 5651 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.! MAYfair 4419 





Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 








BERRI LARDY & CIE MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - MOULY 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS 6° ODE 52-19 HILAIRE - LALOE - F. BRET - ARDITI - CARLETTI 
BISSIERE - VIEIRA DA SILVA - TOBEY - STAEL 
GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER BERTHOLLE - REICHEL - PAGAVA - NALLARD 
9ter BD. DU MONTPARNASSE, PARIS 6* SEG 6432 MOSER - CHELIMSKY - AGUAYO 
GALERIE DENISE RENE ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8¢ RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 
ANDRE MAURICE LUCIEN MAINSSIEUX, ASSELIN, LEMMEN, CAMOIN 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN CAR 25-04 Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 
GALERIE VENDOME CHARMY, MORERE, NEILLOT, PALIN, JEAN PUY, ROCHE, THIOUT 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX OPE 84-77 PIERRE DUMONT, MATHIEU VERDILHAN, VALTAT 
GALERIE LARA VINCY ALLIO - CLOUGH - KITO - MUNFORD - RAZA 
47 RUE DE SEINE, 6¢ DAN 72.51 WOSTAN 
Frinted in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, APOLLO MAGAZINE. LIMITrD, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England. 
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A Fine Charles II Tankard, 
London, 1682, maker I.C. (Jackson, P. 139). 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 
Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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March 16th — April 14th, 1960 


McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 


34 CURZON STREET, W.1 Grosvenor 3811 





